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hat would you wish tor ? 


Sometimes it’s hard to decide. There are so many wonderful things to wish for. 
But if you stop to think a moment, isn’t good health one of the most important? 
So much depends on health! 
Today this wish is coming true for more people than ever before, as medical 
science does more to help build good health. Particularly in the fields of 
vitamin therapy and nutrition are advances being made. One outstanding 
example is the synthesis of Folic Acid developed by American Cyanamid 
research. This essential vitamin was quickly recognized by doctors as an aid in 
arresting certain types of anemias. ‘Its importance in daily nutrition as a AMERICAN Granamid COM PAN 
vitamin essential to life itself has more recently been established. As a result, 
it is now used in vitamin compounds which supplement regular diets as 
aids to health. Also recognized as a growth factor, Folic Acid is being added to 30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA, NEW YORK 20, N.! 
animal feeds to promote growth and iricreasé resistance to disease. 
Folic Acid is one of the pharmaceutical and nutritional products of American 
Cyanamid’s Fine Chemicals Division. Its synthesis is another contribution of 
Cyanamid chemistry in advancing the health and the well-being of mankind. 








Nero in a modern suit 


LENTY OF TIME for television or golf —but 
ius for Civil Defense . . . Send your son to 
school or camp—but keep him out of service if 
you can... Know baseball scores, football aver- 
ages by heart—but who cares where or what 
Cambodia is, or Formosa, or Iran? 


Does all the tragic history of Poland, Czecho- 
slovakia, China mean nothing? Once free, self- 
respecting people; now defeated, enslaved, starved. 


Are we next?... 


16” Electro-Cycle Turret Lathe 
machining vacuum sweeper part. 


“We've never been defeated.” ‘“‘Nobody wants 
to harm us.” ‘“We’re the greatest power on earth.” 
And while those comforting tunes lull us to sleep, 
another ten million people fall under the com- 
munist yoke—another ten million enemies. 


» Weare already defeated by numbers—hundreds 
of millions of numbers. Only American machines 
and American spirit to use them well can make 
us match those millions. But we’d better get the 
machines and revive the spirit before it is too late. 


WARNER 
SWASEY 


Cleveland 


PRECISION 
MACHINERY 
SINCE 1880 


YOU CAN PRODUCE IT BETTER, FASTER, FOR LESS WITH WARNER & SWASEY MACHINE TOOLS, TEXTILE MACHINERY, CONSTRUCTION MACHINERY 








%& What Russia Is Up To 


IN 
THIS 


— Firsthand Reports 


Here are the stories brought back 
from Russia by two U. S. Congressmen 
and the leader of a group of visitors 
from Britain. What they were told, and 


what it may mean in the way of shifts 


ISSUE 


in Russian policy, is laid out for you in 
these separate, revealing interviews— 
with the Americans on page 46, the 


Briton on page 86. 


% If Washington Is Wiped Out What Then? 


For an inside look at what's being planned for the country 
in case the nation’s capital city is leveled by an H-bomb attack, 


see this article on page 37. 


% It’s a Price War Now on Appliances 


This is the story behind department stores’ efforts to meet 
growing competition from “discount houses”—and how the 
lowered prices can benefit you. Starts on page 68. 
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THE FORWARD LOOK e e e these three words are 


Chrysler Corporation's signal for a dynamic new era in your life!” 


n a few weeks, Chrysler Corpora- 

tion will offer you five all-new lines 
of cars... Plymouth, Dodge, DeSoto, 
Chrysler and Imperial. 


These cars will present, each in its 
own distinctive way, a fresh styling 
concept. We have named this new 
concept THE FORWARD LOOK. 


You will know why we chose this 
name when you see these cars. They 
are in tune with the fresh ideas and 
fresh feeling you are seeking today. 


Chrysler Corporation designers set 
out to express the public’s contem- 
porary feeling for form that flows 
from purpose... to create.cars with 
a spirit which would capture and 
match the spirit of the people who 
would own and drive them. 


Out of this kind of thinking, after 
months of development, now come 
cars that reach out for the road 
ahead and seem to be in motion even 
when they are standing still. They 
have THE FORWARD LOOK. 


If you, personally, like to be among 
the first with something good and 
new, I suggest you see your dealer 
now, while he is starting to make up 
his advance order lists. 


Many cars will be offered as new 
this year. Only these five will offer 
THE FORWARD LOOK. 


A 2 Cbait 


President 


Coming soon: The 1955 PLYMOUTH e DODGE e DESOTO ¢e CHRYSLER ¢ IMPERIAL 


CHRYSLER CORPORATION > THE FORWARO LOOK 


See Chrysler Corporation's great new full-hour TV shows—‘‘Shower of Stars’... 


Copyright 1954, Chrysler Corporation 


and... °‘Climax!" Thursdays CBS-TV, 8:30-9:30 P.M., EST. 
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Masterfully blended of premium 
Scotch whiskies, aged in ancient 
oaken casks, Ballantine’s Scotch is 
extremely light, though mellowed 
to an unusually subtle bouquet. Re- 
nowned for its continuity of flavor 
for more than 125 years, Ballantine’s 
sets the standard for Scotch through- 
out the world. 
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The March of the NEE 





LAST-MINUTE EFFORT 


EPUBLICANS, really running scared, 
R pleaded with the President to make 
one more effort to elect their candidates. 
Mr. Eisenhower, obliging, took off for a 
last-minute swing into four vital States. 

At Cleveland, Detroit, Louisville and 
Wilmington, Del., Mr. Eisenhower greet- 
ed the crowds, spoke for Republican 
candidates for House and Senate. The 
night before, the President went on the 
air to do some more campaigning. 
Worried about voter apathy, he asked 
for a large turnout. 

In the campaign’s closing hours, Mr. 
Eisenhower, more at the insistence of 
Republican leaders than from personal 
inclination, was plugging hard for his 
party. 


PERSONNEL RELATIONS 


HE WHITE HOUSE, it became known, 
j al out with a plan to take care of 
faithifal "Republicans, find them jobs in 
the Government. From Presidential As- 
sistant Sherman Adams’s office to Re- 
publican members of Congress and State 
officials went instructions, complete with 
how-to-do-it diagrams. 

The instructions boiled..down to this: 
The Republican National Committee was 
to serve as a clearinghouse for federal 
jobs. Senators, other Republicans, were 
to recommend deserving constituents to 
the Committee. Federal agencies were 
told to report vacancies to the National 
Committee, were ordered to make reports 
on how vacancies were filled. They were 
not ordered, however, to hire those 
recommended. 

The White House plan was big news 
to Government workers, job-hungry Re- 
publicans everywhere. After two years 
of sometimes hopeless efforts to replace 
Democrats of long standing, the Ad- 
ministration thought it had found a way. 


COLLABORATORS? 


ROM THE PENTAGON came word that 
es 35 more Army men were to be 
court-martialed for collaborating with the 
Communists while prisoners of war in 
Korea. Some were to face charges of 
informing on fellow prisoners to gain 
favor with the Reds. 

The 35 were all that remained of 225 
ex-POW’s against whom the Army had 
similar suspicions. Four already have 
been court-martialed and _ convicted. 
Some 15 others were cashiered. 

If convicted, the 35 would face severe 
punishment. To those who claimed Com- 


munist brain washing was responsible 
for their acts, the Army compared the 
35 with the total of about 3,200 officers 
and men who came back from Commu- 
nist prison camps. 


STRENGTH AT SEA 


HE U.S. NAVY, said a world authority, 
Tis a “colossal fighting force equal to 
all the major navies in the world put to- 
gether.” The authority, “Jane’s Fighting 
Ships,” published in Britain, warned, 
however, that Russia has twice as many 
submarines. 

The Soviet Union, said Jane’s latest 
edition, has an estimated 370 to 400 
submarines against 200 for the U.S. But 
the U.S. Navy, it noted, “appears to be 
adopting new technological advances 
somewhat more rapidly than any other.” 

One _ technological advance for the 
U.S.: “The launching of guided missiles 
from warships is now a fait accompli.” 


SOVIET EXPLOSIONS 


ussia, said Chairman Lewis L. Strauss 
R of the Atomic Energy Commission, 
has been conducting a series of nuclear 
explosions since the middle of Septem- 
ber. The AEC head did not say whether 
the explosions were of atom or hydrogen 
bombs. 

The latest Russian: experiments, some 
experts believed, brought their total of 
nuclear explosions to 11, as against 50 
by U.S., 3 by Great Britain. Unofficial 
guesses put the Soviet atomic stockpile at 
500 weapons of all types, compared with Ff 
between 3,000 and 5,000 for the U.S. 


RED CAPTIVE FOUND 


O' ER THE WARSAW RADIO one day last 
week came news of an American 
architect from Cleveland, Ohio. Hermann 
Field, said the Communist broadcaster, 
had been freed from prison. With those 
words was added another chapter to the 
mysterious story of the Field brothers. 

Hermann disappeared in Warsaw in 
1949 while trying to get news of his 
brother Noel, who had been seized by 
the Communists in Budapest as an 
American agent. That story came out a 
month ago when Joseph Swiatlo, a Pol- 
ish secret-police officer who deserted to 
the West, explained that Hermann was 
in jail, Noel was probably dead. 

At week’s end Hermann was still in 
Warsaw, recuperating, he said, from his 
long ordeal. He said he planned to 
emerge from behind the Iron Curtain 
when he felt up to it. 
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can 


In just a little while, all America will be sitting down 
ann to its Thanksgiving dinner. 
ter, 


ons There will be grandpa and grandma and mother 
the and father and the kids. A big, golden-brown turkey 
ers. with all the fixin’s. And words of gratitude for the 
p many blessings the year has brought. 

by , At Thanksgiving, as on so many other occasions, 
“7 it’s the telephone that brings the family together. It 
- carries the welcome invitation to “come to dinner” and 


Pol- d 
| to helps to get everything arranged. 


vas Someone, somewhere—close to home or far away— 
would enjoy hearing your voice by telephone today. 
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to 
‘ain 
BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM Locat to serve the community. NaTionwibdE to serve the nation. 











Are they 
getting your 
beat ? 


lt takes more than one drum beat to be a pacemaker — no 
matter what kind of parade you’re trying to lead. If it’s a 
sales parade, you need the beat of steady advertising, month 
after month. 


Can you afford that kind of schedule? Here are some figures 
that say you can. 


On an annual budget of $225,000, for example, you can place 
18 black and white pages in Collier’s — and get more paid 
circulation (ABC) than the same sum will buy in any other 
mass weekly or biweekly. 


What’s more, your ads work double time in Collier’s. Those 
18 pages deliver 36 weeks of current continuous selling. 


What $225,000 Buys 


Weeks of Total Cost per Page 
No. of B&W Current Active Advertising per Thousand 
Pages per Year“ Selling Impressions** of Circ. (ABC) 


COLLIER’S . . 18:$221,760) .. . 36... 68,402,088 . . . $3.24 
S.E. Post. . . 14:$225,792) ... 14... 64,371,818. . . $3.51 
Life. ..... 11¢g223,850) ... 11... 61,765,825... $3.62 
Look ..... 160s219,680) .. . 32... 61,894,304. . . $3.55 


* 1955 Rates ** ABC Publisher's Statements, June 30, 1954— times no. of insertions 
Want to grow with America’s fastest growing magazine? 


More data is yours for a phone call. 


The big new 


Collier's 


For impact and Frequency 


The Crowell-Collier Publishing Company, 640 Fifth Avenue, New York 19, N. Y. 
Publishers of Collier's, The American Magazine, Woman’s Home Companion 





Building? Modernizing? There’s one vital feature that deserves your 
personal attention. It’s the automatic temperature control system — 
the key to insuring comfortable, even temperatures at the lowest 
possible fuel cost. 

Sound important? You bet it is! And a pace-setting, Johnson- 
engineered Control System, planned to meet the exact needs of your 
building and its occupants, is the finest obtainable . . . offers you the 
ultimate in modern indoor comfort control at the lowest possible 
operating cost. That’s why you'll find Johnson Control in the vast 
majority of all of America’s outstanding buildings! Check the record 
in Pittsburgh. It’s typical of cities everywhere. 

Let Johnson provide your own building—small or large, new or 
existing—with these same important benefits. It costs no more! 
Remember, any problem of temperature, humidity or air condition- 
ing control is best solved by Johnson, the only nationwide organiza- 
tion devoted exclusively to planning, manufacturing and installing 
automati¢ temperature control systems. Johnson Service Company, 


Milwaukee 2, Wisconsin. Direct Branch Offices in Principal Cities, 


JOHNSON CONTROL 


TEMPERATURE T AIR CONDITIONING 


PLANNING MANUFACTURING 








FIRST AGAIN! 


These (and many other) fine Pittsburgh area 
buildings are equipped with Johnson Auto- 
matic Temperature Control: 


DEPARTMENT STORES—Joseph Horne Com- 
pany, Kaufmann's, Gimbel's, Rosenbaum's 
and other leading stores. 


MAJOR OFFICE BUILDINGS—majority of 
all buildings that have room control. 


SCHOOLS—2 of every 3 with control; over 
200 buildings. 

COLLEGES—University of Pittsburgh, Du- 
quesne University and others. 


TELEPHONE BUILDINGS—main office and 
16 of 17 air conditioned branches. 


BANKS—6 of the 9 leaders. 


EXECUTIVE OFEICES 
Allegheny Ludium Steel Corporation 
Gulf Oil Corporation 
H. J. Heinz Company 
Jones & Laughlin Steel Corporation 
Joy Manufacturing Company 
Mesta Machine Company 
National Supply Company 
Pittsburgh Coke and Chemical Company 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company 
Pittsburgh Screw and Bolt Company 
Rockwell Spring & Axle Company 
Westinghouse Air Brake Company 
Westinghouse Electric Corporation 
United Engineering & Foundry Company 
United States Steel Corporation 


Greater Pittsburgh Airport * Carnegie Music 
Hall & Library * City County Building ° 
Federal Building * Mellon Institute * Du- 
quesne Club*Buhl Planetarium * Apartments 
* Churches* Hotels* Printing Plants* Hospitals 


INSTALLING * SINCE 1885 
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Newsgram Washington, D. C. 


Election outcome is not to alter the business prospect for the year ahead; 
isn't to reverse or to speed up the recovery getting under way. 
Business, improving a little now, is to go on improving well into 1955. 





Seasonal slowing is likely next summer. A_pickup then probably will start in 
the autumn of 1955 and carry over into 1956. 

Boom is not to be expected. Bust is nowhere in sight. 

There is almost general agreement, instead, on the outlook pattern of 
gradually improving business over the next 18 months, except for seasonal 
slowing in the summer period, when vacations play their part. 





Outlook report of Government appraisers makes this prediction: 

Incomes in 1955 will be a bit higher than in 1954. People's spending will 
be a little larger than this year. Autos, appliances, other "durables" will be 
bought in at least as large a volume as in 1954. Food, clothing and other 
"nondurables" will be, too. Services will be bought in bigger volume. 

Living costs will not change much, one way or the other. 

Building will continue to boom. New families will total about 800,000, or 
the same as this year. New housing starts will hold high. Industrial building 
will probably decline a little, commercial building increase. Cost of building, 
price of houses probably will not change much. 

Highway construction will expand sharply. 

Spending by government will hold high. Federal Government will spend a few 
billions less. State and local will spend about 2 billions more. 

The official forecasters look for no broad changes in 1955. 









































Among groups of people they indicate this prospect: 

Farmers will have net income in 1955 about equal to 1954. Wage earners 
probably will make a little more. White-collar workers will do as well. 

Jobs are likely to total at least as many as this year. 

Businessmen's profits are not likely to change much. Stockholders are 
probably to enjoy dividend payments comparable to those of the present. 














Pickup in business, now started, is real, gaining some momentum. 

Appliance and TV demand definitely is higher. Autos face a strong market 
for new models, as old=-model stocks are much lower than they were. 

Government orders are stepping up, after a sharp decline. Navy just placed 
contracts for nearly 700 million dollars for aircraft. 

Trade generally is improving. Low inventories, in the face of higher 
demand, are leading to an increase in new orders and to some step-up in the 
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NEWSGRAM--TOMORROW-- (Continued) 


level of industrial production. Carloadings are a little better. 
Adjustment from the Korean war, about completed, has been remarkably smooth; 
much less upsetting than a good many people expected. 


Shift from a war to a peace basis, smoothly carried out, is regarded by 
top planners as proving a thesis. It's this: A freely operating economy, given 
the right climate, can get better results than Government-managed one. 

Comparison of the best results of New Deal peacetime years with results of 
an alternative policy in a time of so-called "recession" shows this: 

Employment: 47.5 million jobs then. Now, 62.1 million jobs. 

Unemployment: New Deal peacetime annual low, 7.7 million. Now, 2.7. 

Production: 67 per cent of 1947-49 then. Now, 125. 

Construction: New Deal high of 8.7 billion dcllars. Now, 37.5 billion. 
Housing starts: 530,000, New Deal high. Now, 1.2 million. 

Personal income: Then, 79 billions. Now, 285 billions. 

Per capita income: New Deal high of $576. At present, $1,551. When 
adjusted for living-cost changes and taxes, highest per capita income of the New 
Deal period was $1,099. Now the level is $1,542. 

Things never did get straightened out in the 1933-1940 period. Policies of 
that period failed to stimulate normal growth while being applied. 























Idea underlying the New Deal philosophy was that U.S. had "matured," that 
growth was about over and the problem was to divide up equally what there was 
on hand. Taxing power was used to equalize incomes, spread “wealth.” 

Idea now dominant is that Government policy should stimulate growth, 
encourage private venturing and investment to produce more to provide for all. 
Tax policy, where possible, is aimed at stimulating private activity. 

" Growth definitely is strongly under way in U.S. at this time. 


It's doubtful if Republicans did the selling job they could have done in 
this election. Eisenhower did not take the campaign seriously until late. 

Democrats worked at it skillfully, played on Republican divisions, got 
voters' minds on little troubles and away from reasons for satisfaction. 

Ike now has learned that politics is a full-time job. 





Party build-up will be undertaken by Republicans in next two years. 

Patronage, played down until now, will begin to be worked at. 

Members of Congress, Republicans, often ignored before, are to have more of 
a hearing at the White House when they run into political problems. 

Party divisions, where possible, will be smoothed over, not aggravated. 

The White House group, very self-centered and sure of itself, got a scare 
in this election year and will probably be more inclined to see some other 
viewpoint than its own. That will mean a substantial change. 

Odds remain no more than 50-50 that Ike will run again in 1956. It took a 
lot of urging to get the President steamed up to a 1954 campaign. 











Russian Government continues to be nasty to American officials, to have a 
chip-on-the-shoulder attitude. That's more a reflection of an inferiority 
complex than a signal of real trouble, however. Peace prospect, for years just 
ahead, remains fairly good. Russia's game now is to wait. 
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NEW RADAR GIVES USAF 


POWERFUL 


EYES 


Sees Storms, Obstacles up to 240 Miles Away 


THE STORY BEHIND THE STORY: 


Unveiled at the National Aircraft Show in 
September, the new Sperry APN-59 Radar 
developed for the Air Force made head- 
lines like the one above from coast to coast 
—and for good reason. 

Airmen have needed, and wanted, truly 
versatile radar. To make navigation more 
accurate . . . to aid in flying over obscure, 


uncharted terrain ... to elude storms... 
to avoid collisions . . . to direct rescues 
regardless of visibility. But—there has been 
a problem: Existing radars, to perform all 
of these functions, have required too much 
space and added too much weight. 
Working with the Air Research and 
Development Command, Sperry engineers 
solved the problem by producing a new 
airborne radar that requires less space than 
a passenger, weighs less than 150 pounds. 





And versatile? Despite its small size and 
weight, this new APN-59 Radar now gives 
airmen a selection of ranges from 3 to 240 
miles—a choice of “looking” straight ahead, 
below or above—and permits concentrating 
on any particular area of importance. 

Developing the APN-59 Radar brought 
into play many of Sperry’s specialized 
skills. Electronics—a field in which Sperry’s 
development of the Klystron provided the 
heart of today’s microwave radar. Gyro- 
scopics — to assure “picture” stability in 
rough, turbulent air. And, of course, sound 
instrumentation based on Sperry’s 40 years 
of experience in establishing standards for 
the aviation industry. 


sPLARY GYROSCOPE COMPANY 


DIVISION OF THE SPERRY CORPORATION * GREAT NECK, N.Y. 








Washington Whispers 


[Items appearing on this page are reported in Washington and other news centers] 


More Patronage for Republicans . . . Wilson Gamble: 
Next War to Be Short... Ike to Shift Voting Residence 


President Eisenhower became con- 
vinced just before the 1954 voting that 
it is necessary for the Republican 
Party to use Federal Government jobs 
to strengthen the party organization 
throughout the country. Patronage 
had been regarded as somewhat below 
the dignity of the Republican organi- 
zation. 


eke 


Mr. Eisenhower intends during the 
next two years to pay somewhat more 
attention to regulars in the Republi- 
can Party than he has in the last two 
years. Some important Republicans 
in key States claim they do not know 
a single person from their State who 
has been given a job in Government 
during the present Administration. 
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During his long vacation in Colorado, 
the President got somewhat out of 
touch with the political situation as it 
affected his party and, on returning to 
Washington, was surprised to find 
alarm among party politicians over 
the election outlook. Mr. Eisenhower 
is reported by his friends as being a 
person who hasn’t the time to give 
a careful reading to newspapers and 
magazines. 
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Robert Montgomery, movie and TV 
actor and adviser to the President on 
speechmaking, thought up the idea of 
a televised meeting of the Cabinet as 
a way to popularize the White House. 
Mr. Eisenhower enjoyed the experi- 
ence so much that he plans to have 
more meetings of a similar nature tele- 
vised in the future. 


ae 


The President has made it a point 
during the first half of his term not to 
consult either of his two former bosses 
—Gen. George Marshall or Gen. 
Douglas MacArthur. Friends of both, 
noting this, are not particularly happy. 


Mr. Eisenhower plans to move his 
legal voting residence from New York 
City to Gettysburg, Pa., as soon as 
construction of the house on his farm 
is completed. 


eS et 


Adlai Stevenson, Democratic leader, 
believed. what he heard about a reces- 
sion and sold most of his common- 
stock holdings in 1953 before the big 
Republican bull market that would 
have made him financially better off. 


ee 


John Foster Dulles, Secretary of 
State, is fed up with the insulting and 
provocative attitude that the Russian 
Government takes toward Americans 
who serve in the American Embassy in 
Moscow. There has been much weigh- 
ing of the advantages and disad- 
vantages of maintaining an Ambassa- 
dor in Russia. 
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Andrei Vishinsky, Russia’s U. N. rep- 
resentative, did much to torpedo an 
American disarmament plan by point- 
ing out that, under the plan, Russian 
aircraft would be allowed to conduct 
aerial inspection missions over the 
United States. Russians do not want 
American planes over Russia, either. 


e & & 


V. K. Krishna Menon, who speaks for 
India’s Nehru in the U. N., is plugging 
for the idea of doing away with atomic 
and thermonuclear weapons ahead of 
cuts in other armament. This is Rus- 
sia’s idea, too, but it bumps into the 
fact that these may be the only weap- 
ons that can save Western nations 
once the hordes of Asia are armed 
with ordinary weapons of the pre- 
atomic period. 
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Pierre Mendés-France, French Pre- 
mier, has turned down a recommenda- 
tion of some French officials that 


credits be made available to Ho Chi 
Minh, who has just taken over North- 
ern Vietnam for the Communists. 
The idea was that “coexistence” with 
the Communists of Indo-China might 
be possible at a price. Americans put- 
ting up big amounts of cash to help 
the French were not impressed. 
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Russia’s Georgi Malenkov plans to 
offer a loan to Afghanistan in return 
for rights for Russia to modernize 
certain strategic roads in Afghanistan. 
Pakistan and Iran—w, S. friends—are 
not very happy about this, since 
Afghanistan forms a wedge between 
the two and offers a possible avenue 
for flanking attacks on both. 
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Charles E. Wilson, Defense Secretary, 
in making cuts in military spending, 
is narrowing the base for expansion in 
event of war, but is keeping the im- 
mediately available armed forces in a 
high state of readiness. The gamble is 
that any future war will be fought by 
forces in being and that it may be a 
short war. 
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George Humphrey, Secretary of the 
Treasury, is not so sure that this coun- 
try should undertake a more liberal 
policy of making loans for develop- 
ment in Latin America. There is some 
official opinion that a number of na- 
tions to the south may already have 
overborrowed in relation to their 
capacity to repay. 


& & ® 


Orie Leon Phillips, federal judge in 
Denver, Colo., and a fishing and 
bridge partner of the President’s, has 
been one of those under consideration 
for the Supreme Court justiceship left 
vacant when Associate Justice Robert 
Jackson died. Mr. Eisenhower has 
said that he wants to place men with 
long judicial experience on the Court. 
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3 beautiful solutions to 
ue 


business gift probiems 


by National Distillers 


#8 
ve 
Sas * 


y, 
. There’s one way you can always insure real appreciation for 
a a special gift: Select the one whose quality has won complete 
¥ acceptance among the most discriminating tastes. 

is 


Each of these three great whiskies sponsored by National 
oy Distillers—Old Grand-Dad, Old Taylor, Old Crow—holds a 





' distinguished reputation for unquestioned quality. Each— 
produced in its own distillery by its own traditional formula 
—combines the finest natural ingredients, time-tested skill, 
he } and the rigid discipline of scientific control. 

oe These are the secrets behind the consistent quality long asso- 

p- ciated with these famous favorites . . . the reason why you 

ne | can be sure when you choose these gifts, especially packaged 

a- ff in their beautiful holid: ay decanters ... for your business 

ve | associates, or your personal friends. 

. 

7" Fine distilled beverages represent only one branch of 
National Distillers’ diversified activities today. Others in- 
clude the production of petro-chemicals, solvents, interme- 

in f diate and finished chemicals—all serving the nation’s 

nd 4 consumer and industrial needs. 

as 

on 


7 NATIONAL DISTILLERS PRODUCTS CORPORATION newyork 16,n. ¥. 


as OLD GRAND-DAD - OLDTAYLOR - OLD CROW : a - OLD SUNNY BROOK 
GILBEY'S GIN + HILL and HILL - BELLOWS PARTNERS CHOICE - BOURBON DE LUXE 
BOND & LILLARD - OLD HERMITAGE 


Old Grand-Dad, Old Taylor, Old Crow, Kentucky Straight Bourbon Whiskies, Bottled in Bond, 100 Proof. PM Blended 
Whiskey, 65% Grain Neutral Spirits, 86 Proof. Gilbey’s Distilled London Dry Gin, 100% Grain Neutral Spirits, 90 
Proof. Bellows Partners Choice Whiskey—A Blend, 60% Grain Neutral Spirits, 86.8 Proof. Old Sunny Brook, Hill 
and Hill, Bourbon De Luxe, Bond & Lillard, Old Hermitage, Kentucky Whiskies. 














THE NAVY'S XFY-] FIGHTER -CAN 
LEAP VERTICALLY FROM THE DECK... 
THEN LEVEL OFF FOR HIGH ALTITUDE FLIGHT. 
TO LAND, IT BACKS DOWN GENTLY, TAIL FIRST. 
THIS NEW KIND OF FLIGHT REQUIRES 
TREMENDOUS POWER FROM THE TURBOPROP 
ENGINE. SO 4 PRECISION PUMPS FROM B-W'S 
PESCO ARE USED TO DELIVER THE FUEL 
THAT KEEPS THE GIANT I6-FOOT PROPELLERS 
WHIRLING. ONLY 5/2 INCHES LONG, 
THESE POWERFUL LITTLE PUMPS 
ADJUST AUTOMATICALLY TO 
WEAR... MAINTAIN 
UNFALTERING FUEL FLOW 
UNDER ALL CONDITIONS. 








EACH PESCO FUEL PumP 
: WEIGHS ONLY 
6.2 LBS. 


B-W AUTOMATIC TRANSMISSIONS DRIES CLOTHES FASTER. 
TAKE 92% OF THE WORK OUT OF DRIVING! USING LESS HEAT / 


ONLY 1 MOTION, INSTEAD OF 14 HAND AND FOOT MOVEMENTS, oa ageless vetnrery ley ura yet lle hery A 
IS NEEDED TO GO FROM START TO CRUISE IN A CAR EQUIPPED ABSOLUTE SAFETY. THEY DRY FASTER MORE THOROUGHLY, 
WITH A B-W AUTOMATIC DRIVE . JUST PRESS ON THE GAS AND TOO. THE TREMENDOUS EXTRA VOLUME OF AIR USED IN THIS 
THE RIGHT DRIVING RATIO 1S PROVIDED FOR YOU INSTANTLY, DRYER, COUPLED WITH THE LOWER HEAT, GIVES PERFECT. 
AND AUTOMATICALLY... FOR ANY DRIVING CONDITION. SIMPLEST, *NON-SCORCH” DRYING FOR ANY WASHABLE FABRIC ‘ 
MOST PLEASURABLE NO-SHIFT DRIVES, B-W AUTOMATICS ARE , 
AVAILABLE IN BOTH PASSENGER CARS AND TRUCKS. 


wacseemccery BOKC WARNER 

















PROVIDING THE PUSH FOR FIGHTERS 
THAT CAN LEAP UP OR DOWN... HELPING 
A MECHANICAL MOUNTAIN-CLIMBER 
CONQUER PIKES PEAK... GIVING 
SHOVELS THE TREATMENT THAT MAKES 
_ THEM ACT TOUGH / 


_BORG-WARNER SKILL AND INGENUITY TOUCH THE 
“LIFE OF ALMOST EVERY AMERICAN EVERY DAY. 


> «a 






Each pay-- 
11000 NEW 
REASONS 
FOR 
PROSPERITY / 


al DID YOU KNOW THAT 11,000 BABIES ARE BORN EVERY DAy 
% IN AMERICA-- OVER 4 MILLION OF THEM LAST YEAR 2 





FOR EXAMPLE: 49 OUT OF THE 20 MAKES OF gyn ra 

CONTAIN ESSENTIAL PARTS BY 

ele PLANE AND MANY SHIPS AFLOAT Wa ve "ABOARD 
WTAL B-W EQUIPMENT. 9 OUT OF 10 FARMS SPEED FOOD 

_ PRODUCTION WITH B-W EQUIPPED MACHINES . ANP MILLIONS 

ENJOY THE OUTSTANOING ADVANTAGES OF B-W HOME 

| Eaupmenr ANO APPLIANCES. 














































ovel FILLING THEIR NEEDS MEANS MORE WORK, MORE JOBS, MORE 

| S PROSPERITY AHEAD. ACTUALLY, THE MORE YOU KNOW ABOUT 

NCES AMERICA, THE BETTER YOUR FUTURE LOOKS. FREE 

gou I BOOKLET, “FUTURE OF AMERICA” TELLS THE STORY. 
Pe: WRITE BOX 1776, GRAND CENTRAL STATION, N.Y. IT. 


TOP-QUALITY SHOVELS 
MUST BE TOUGH ENOUGH TO 
BEND OR “GIVE” WITHOUT LOSING THEIR 
SHAPES. SO B-W’S INGERSOLL STEEL 
MAKES THEM BY AN EXCLUSIVE 
PROCESS THAT ROLLS ALLOY STEEL 
2 DIFFERENT WAYS, THEN HEAT- 
TREATS IT IN GLOWING FURNACES, 
THIS PRODUCES BLADES SO 
TOUGH AND RESILIENT, THAT 
EVEN AFTER DOUBLING UP 
UNDER A MAN'S WEIGHT ON 
THE HANDLE, THEY SPRING 
BACK TO ORIGINAL SHAPE 
INSTANTLY. 























MY-VO CHAIN 
is 3s: = STRONGER 


oRoiNaRy 
CHAIN f 


CLEARING THE TRACKS TO 
THE 14,110-FOOT SUMMIT OF 
PIKES PEAK FORMERLY TOOK 20 
MEN AT LEAST 2 WEEKS USING A 
PUSHER PLOW AND DYNAMITE. NOW THIS 
POWERFUL ROTARY PLOW DOES THE JOB, 
UNAIDED, IN 2 DAYS.’ TO ACCOMPLISH 
THIS, 2 EXTRA-STRONG HY-VO*CHAIN 
DRIVES, FROM B-W’S MORSE CHAIN, 
ARE NEEDED. ONE DELIVERS POWER 
TO MOVE THE PLOW UP THE 9-MILE 
CLIMB ... ANOTHER WHIRLS THE GIANT 
CUTTING WHEEL THROUGH THE 
MAMMOTH SNOWDRIFTS . 





* REG.U.S. PAT. OFF. 


These units form BORG-WARNER, Executive Offices, 310 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago: ATKINS SAW * BORG & BECK * 
BORG-WARNER INTERNATIONAL * BORG-WARNER SERVICE PARTS * CALUMET STEEL * DETROIT GEAR * FRANKLIN STEEL 
* HYDRALINE PRODUCTS * INGERSOLL PRODUCTS * INGERSOLL STEEL * LONG MANUFACTURING * LONG MANUFACTURING CO., LTD. * MARBON * 
MARVEL-SCHEBLER PRODUCTS * MECHANICS UNIVERSAL JOINT * MORSE CHAIN * MORSE CHAIN, LTD.* NORGE * PESCO PRODUCTS * REFLECTAL CORP. 
* ROCKFORD CLUTCH * SPRING DIVISION * WARNER AUTOMOTIVE PARTS * WARNER GEAR * WARNER GEAR CO., LTD. * WOOSTER DIVISION 
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> ANOTHER H-BOMB BACKER is add- 
ed to the Atomic Energy Commission 
with the appointment of Dr. John von 
Neumann. He is a chemist, mathemati- 
cian and physicist who advocated “crash” 
construction of hydrogen bombs. He re- 
mains a friend of Dr. J. Robert Oppen- 
heimer even though they argued opposite 
views on the H-bomb program. 

The AEC post, at $18,000 a year, is 
the first full-time Government job to be 
held by Dr. Von Neumann, but he has 
been in on the atomic program as a con- 
sultant since 1943. He conceived an elec- 
tronic ‘“superbrain” that speeded the 


—United Press 


DR. JOHN VON NEUMANN 
.. a new face at AEC 


H-bomb project, has been a consultant 
at two H-bomb laboratories, scientific 
adviser to the Air Force, an adviser to 
the Army on ballistics research. At least 
two other consultant jobs of his are so 
secret that his mention of them before a 
House subcommittee was edited out of 
published testimony for security reasons. 
He urges Congress to set up a new sys- 
tem, on judicial lines, to replace present 
security hearings. 

Dr. Von Neumann, 50, was born in 
Hungary, learned as a teen-age boy to 
dislike Communism during the 130-day 
Communist regime in Hungary in 1919. 
He was educated in Hungary, Switzer- 
land and Germany, came to the U.S. 
in 1930 as a professor at Princeton Uni- 
versity, has been at the Institute for 
Advanced Study since 1933. He became a 
U.S. citizen in 1937. 
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> MISSOURI'S GOVERNOR, a man with 
22 years’ legislative experience before be- 
coming the State’s chief executive, lays a 
lot of the blame for Missouri’s disastrous 
prison riots on legislative economies. The 
Governor, Phil M. Donnelly, has long 
kept special watch on the penal system 
and often makes unannounced inspection 
tours of the penitentiary. 

Mr. Donnelly now finds this: The State 
penitentiary’s guard system is breaking 
down. Salaries, averaging less than $170 
a month, attract few able men. Some 
guards smuggle liquor and drugs to 
prisoners. Some are eld men—more than 
10 per cent are past 70—who are unwill- 
ing and unable to enforce discipline. 

The Governor called a special session 
of the Legislature several months ago 
to ask more funds, including $39,000 to 
improve the pay of guards. He lost. Now 
he is shaping up more reform plans for 
the lawmakers, of whom he says, “I think 
they realize what they’ve done now.” 

Mr. Donnelly, 63, is a lawyer who 
spent two years in the Missouri House, 
20 years in the State Senate until elected 
Governor in 1944. He was elected again 
in 1952, after a four-year lapse due to 
Missouri’s ban on successive terms. He 
was in the national eye in 1948 as the 
man who put President Truman’s name 
in nomination at the Democratic Na- 
tional Convention. 


> MONOPOLY WATCHER, as Chair- 
man of the Federal Trade Commission, 
is Edward F. Howrey, who represented 
business firms in monopoly cases for a 
quarter of a century before being named 
to head FTC. He got into the news last 
week by ordering a quick fine-combing 
of business mergers. He noted that 
mergers, over the past three years, have 
been coming four times faster than the 
average of the previous 20 years. 

As a lawyer in a Washington firm, Mr. 
Howrey specialized in FTC cases. Some- 
times he represented firms sued by the 
Commission. Sometimes he came to the 
FTC with small businessmen to complain 
against unfair practices of a competitor. 
Since his appointment in March, 1953, 
as head of FTC he has been laying down 
fresh interpretations. For instance, mere 
merger is not condemned; bad effects 
upon competition must be shown. 

Mr. Howrey, 51, has been in Washing- 
ton since he left the University of Iowa 
with a B. A. degree. He got his law de- 
gree at George Washington University, 
began practice when he was 24. He lives 
in nearby Virginia and has been active in 


Republican politics there. Representative 
Joel T. Broyhill (Rep.), of Virginia, sug- 
gested him as a successor to the late 
Supreme Court Justice Robert H. Jackson. 


> KONRAD ADENAUER, Chancellor of 
the West German Republic, now ranks 
as one of the world’s most important 
living men. Nine years after Germany’s 
defeat in war and five years after he took 
over a limited government, Chancellor 
Adenauer is talking on equal terms with 
powerful Western statesmen. His country 
is regaining its sovereignty and its right 
to arm in alliance with the West. It is 


~United Press 


EDWARD F. HOWREY 
. .. a new look ot mergers 


more prosperous than it might have ex-7 
pected to be. i 

But the point of Mr. Adenauer’s talks 
with President Eisenhower last week is | 
that the Chancellor's problems in future | 
may be harder to overcome than those of 
the past. Unification of democratic and 
Communist Germany is the rising issue. 
Russia is pushing unification as a way of 
subverting Germany. The West wants 
safeguards against Communism. Mr. 
Adenauer’s political foes are playing the 
issue hard. There is a chance that voters 
may become willing to push him out, see 
what kind of deal someone else can make 
with Russia. 

Mr. Adenauer, 78, still erect in bearing 
and alert, has many political skills. For 
16 years he was mayor of Cologne, until 
the Nazis ousted him for refusing to fly 

(Continued on page 18) 
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Among oil companies abroad, as well as in 
America, The M. W. Kellogg Company’s global 
organization is recognized as the leading 
designer and builder of petroleum refineries. 


Next year, Anglo-lranian Oil Company’s 
complete new refinery at Kwinana, Western 
Australia, will start producing at the rate of 

22 million barrels a year. Engineered and 
built by M. W. Kellogg, this refinery will be 
the biggest in Australia. Its facilities will be 

sufficient to provide Australia with 40% of 
its requirements for petroleum products. 


From M. W. Kellogg-built refining units 
come one out of every four gallons 

of gasoline consumed in the United 
States, and one out of every five 

in the free world. Fifty-three years 

of experience in engineering 


\ technology are at your disposal. 


PETROLEUM REFINERIES 


SPECIAL 
STEEL ALLOYS 


POWER 
PIPING 
AND 


MW. Kellogg#e: ~~ 


CHEMICAL 


ENGINEERING FOR TOMORROW arena 


CHEMICAL 


THE M. W. KELLOGG COMPANY, NEW YORK 7, N.Y. “ “ANTS 


The Canadian Kellogg Company, Limited, Toronto * Kellogg International Corporation, London. 


SUBSIDIARIES OF PULLMAN INCORPORATED PROCESS 


EQUIPMENT 
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the swastika from the town hall. After 
the war, he built up the Christian Demo- 
cratic Party and rode it to power as 
Germany’s postwar leader. 


> TARGET FOR COMMUNISTS in Brit- 
ain is a tough, blunt-talking trade-union 
leader, Arthur Deakin. The big dock 
strike at British ports, crippling the 
country’s life-and-death export trade, was 
aimed at Mr. Deakin. Communists hope 
to discredit him as a union leader. 

The docks are the strategic place to 
strike. The dockers are a major segment 
of the huge Transport and General Work- 
ers Union of which Mr. Deakin is gen- 
eral secretary. 

Reasons why Mr. Deakin is being 
singled out are not hard to see. He car- 
ries tremendous weight inside both the 
Trades Union Congress and the Labor 
Party. Votes he commands have, in re- 
cent weeks, swung both organizations 
into line behind German rearmament, 
which Communists wanted to stop. 

Mr. Deakin, who will be 64 on Novem- 
ber 11, reaches union retirement age in 
another year. A new leader will have to 
be selected to replace him. What Com- 
munists are doing is attempting to con- 
fuse union members, get them to elect a 
pro-Communist to Mr. Deakin’s power- 
ful place in labor and politics. The strike 
is part of a well-laid plan. 


> QUEEN MOTHER ELIZABETH of the 
British royal family is playing a part in 
British foreign policy with her U. S. visit. 
For the British, a trip to another country 
by a royal-family member is a form of 
“showing the flag.” Invitations are ac- 
cepted only from friendly countries, how- 
ever. 

This trip, including a three-day stay at 
the White House with President and Mrs. 
Eisenhower this week, began with an in- 
vitation to attend 200th-anniversary cele- 
brations at Columbia University. The 
decision to accept had to be approved by 
the British Government. So did the Queen 
Mother’s previous visit to the U. S., with 
the late King George VI, in 1939. That 
was a good-will trip that came only a few 
weeks before Britain was plunged into 
World War II. It helped to influence 
American opinion at a critical time. 

The Queen Mother is held in great 
affection in Britain. One reason is the ex- 
ample of devoted family life which she 
and her late husband set. Many in Brit- 
ain refer to her as “Mum”—the word 
most British children use in addressing 
their mothers. While King George lived, 
she assisted him in his royal duties, now 
helps her daughter, Queen Elizabeth II, 
with good-will trips. 
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> THE CABINET, in its first televised 
meeting in history last week, showed 
up as a group of people who, like 
most Americans, find something to 
do while attending meetings. 

President Eisenhower doodles—a 
habit, as defined by Webster’s dic- 
tionary, of making aimless drawings 
“while one is mentally occupied with 
something else.” The doodle he made 
while hearing Secretary of State John 
Foster Dulles in the televised meet- 
ing is reproduced on the 
right. 

Some _ psychologists 
think that doodles re- 
veal traits of person- 
ality. One who does 
says that Mr. Ejisen- 
hower’s heavy marks 





peeeeCABINET AT WORK: SOME DOODLE, SOME DON(Teeen 


is the other doodler. He keeps his 
elbows on the Cabinet table, some- 
times stares intently at his doodled 
pad. 

George M. Humphrey, Secretary 
of the Treasury, is a glasses fiddler. 
He takes off his glasses, puts his 
hands on the table and, every once 
in a while, passes his spectacles from 
one hand to the other. 

A chin stroker in the Cabinet is 
Secretary of Commerce Sinclair 
Weeks, who holds a 
chair arm with one hand 
and strokes his chin 
with the other while 
listening. 

Herbert Brownell, Jr., 
Attorney General, is a 
chair slumper. He leans 





indicated he was tense 
before the cameras, and _ 
adds: ‘‘The bold | 
‘Thanks’ at the top of | 
the doodle shows that, 
he was anticipating the | 
role he had to play of | 
making the right re- 
sponse when Mr. Dulles 
finished speaking.” 

Other psychologists think doodles 
are completely meaningless. One 
says: “There is no satisfactory re- 
search evidence that doodles can be 
analyzed to give a true indication of 
the personality or motives of the 
doodier.” 

Three doodlers in the Cabinet keep 
the President company. 

One is Mr. Dulles, who doodles 
while he talks. His drawings are 
made with heavy lines, much like 
those on Mr. Eisenhower’s scratch 
pad. James P. Mitchell, Secretary of 
Labor, doodles with big, slashing 
pencil strokes, but sometimes just 
toys with his pad and pencil. Ezra 
T. Benson, Secretary of Agriculture, 


IKE’S 
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heavily on one arm of 
his chair, pays rapt at- 
tention. 

A table drummer at 
Cabinet meetings is Ar- 
thur E. Summerfield, 
Postmaster General. He 
thrums lightly on the 
table, and shifts back 
and forth in his chair. 

Secretary of Defense Charles E. 
Wilson, long used to board meetings, 
folds his hands, smiles amiably and 
sits almost motionless. 

Another hand folder is Douglas 
McKay, Secretary of Interior. He sits 
at erect attention, glances alertly 
around the table. 

Mrs. Oveta Culp Hobby, Secre- 
tary of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare, rests her hands on her chair 
arms and watches whoever is speak- 
ing. When the meeting ends, the 
President holds her chair while she 
rises. 

You might see similar little acts 
and habits at a city council meeting 
or a business conference. 


DOODLE 
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MR. SUMMERFIELD, MR. DULLES, MR. EISENHOWER AND MR. WILSON 
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Your Inland Steel service- 
man has his ear tuned to 


your needs. His whole re- 





sponsibility is to stay on top of 
your steel orders, doing every- 
thing possible to give you the 
accurate and prompt service you 
have come to expect from Inland, 
He is the link between manufacturing 
and sales and his job is to keep posted 
on steel production progress. Each Inland 
customer has his own particular serviceman, 





In effect, he’s your inside man at Inland. 


INLAND STEEL COMPANY 38 South Dearborn Street + Chicago 3, Iilinois 


Sales Offices: Chicago « Milwaukee + St. Paul » Davenport + St. Louis + Kansas City 
Indianapolis - Detroit -« New York 


Principal Products: Sheets + Strip « Plates + Structural Shapes + Bars « Tin Mill Products 
Rails and Track Accessories » Coal Chemicals 





UNDER ONE ROOF 
By James J. Haggerty, Jr. 
(No. 3 in a series) 


“When you watch these 
Georgians build airplanes you 
know why GAP-6 meets 

its schedules!” 


Says James J. Haggerty, Jr., Aviation Staff Writer, Collier’s 


The first 9214 -ton B-47 jet bomber built at Govern- 
ment Aircraft Plant No. 6 (GAP-6) in Marietta, 
Georgia, was flown 60 days ahead of schedule. 

This is exciting because of the fact that GAP-6 
was reactivated by Lockheed less than four years 
ago. From a crew of 229 employees brought from 
Lockheed’s Burbank, California, plant, a total work 
force of 14,800 has been developed, including more 
than 7,500 skilled workers. 

These Georgia workers at-GAP-6 have a spirit, 
a dedicated drive, a determination to do a good job 


U.S. Air Force 


Govt. Aircraft Plant No. 6 


Lockheed 


Aircraft Corporation 


(a Lockheed advertisement) 


unmatched in the aircraft industry. Planes built here 
today require 75% less man-hours than planes built 
here two years ago. 

Take this enthusiastic team of Georgia aircraft 
workers and match it with GAP-6’s overwhelming 
size (it’s the biggest aircraft plant under one roof in 
the world) and you understand why Marietta is so 
important to the U.S. Air Force, which has assigned 
production of B-47’s and C-130A assault transports 
to this strategic aircraft factory. 


Georgia 


Division, Marietta 
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WHAT’S BACK 
OF VOTE TREND 


Loss of Jobs, Pay, Farm Income—Peace an Offset 


congressional elections? 


reduced farm incomes. 





Irritations, many of them small, but 
affecting large numbers of voters, did 
much toward fixing the political trends 
of this year’s elections. 

Republicans, in power, took the brunt 
of the voter irritations. Democrats played 
upon these complaints. Only an event of 
great importance, giving an air of 
emergency to the voting, seemed able 
to alter the direction of political 
trends. 

In the midst of irritations, many 
voters found a good many things to 
be satisfied about. It was the inter- 
play of satisfactions against com- 
plaints that decided the course of 
the voting. 

Perhaps topmost among the 
things that bothered the voters was 
the condition of their pocketbooks. 
This tended to steam up Democrats 
and those without firm party 
allegiance. And there were Ad- 
ministration policies and practices 
in Washington that were disliked 
by some of those who had turned 
out to elect Republicans in 1952. 
These dampened the enthusiasm 
of many Republican Party workers 
and played a part in the out- 
come. 

Currents of feeling among the 
voters either for or against Re- 
publicans or Democrats did not 
appear to run strongly in the 
mid-term election. In many areas, 
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What influenced the voters in this year's 


Irritations played a big part. And the irri- 
tations, blamed on the party in power, aided 
the Democrats. There were complaints about 
unemployment, the loss of overtime pay, and 


po hed 








election trend. 


large numbers of voters were apathetic, 
not stirred up enough by the appeals 
on either side to go to the polls and 
vote. 

There was no nation-wide candidate 
to pull together the activities of either 
party and create great interest. In a good 
many States, there were no important 
State-wide candidates before the voters. 


Which Party Is Best for Me? 


Here Are Voters’ Answers 
As shown by Gallup Poll, October 19 






38% 


Working for the Republicans were certain 
satisfactions: The Korean war was ended; 
some people were better off; inflation had 
been halted. And Ike was still popular. 

It was the balance—how the satisfactions 
weighed against the irritations—that set the 


20% 








This often left local issues and the per- 
sonalities of candidates as the guiding 
factors to shape the final decision. Broad 
national issues played little part in such 
States. 

An undercurrent of discontent, even 
so, showed itself among some groups of 
voters from one end of the country to the 
other. This undercurrent was apparent 
in the comments of individual 
voters expressing their sentiments 
and their voting intentions. 

In broad outline, the irritations 
showing at election time were re- 
lated to the economic well-being 
of groups of individuals. The 
charts on pages 22-23 pinpoint 
the troubles that influenced num- 
bers of voters. Some had less in- 
come. Some were paying more 
rent and more for things that 
they bought at a time when their 
own incomes had not risen. A 





47% 


24% 


good many in a few localities had 
lost jobs. 
To offset the irritations of voters 





48% 


22% 


on economic issues, Republicans 
counted on voter satisfaction with 





59% 


21% 


the changes that have come since 
the Democrats went out of power. 
The Korean war was ended. No 





17% | 64% 








19% 


longer were there casualty lists to 
put fear into the minds of millions 
of families with sons of draft age. 
There was an absence of inflation, 
bringing better times for millions 
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WHAT 
VOTERS 
COMPLAIN 


é 


ABOUT 


RNINGS 
TILES 


Last year, the average 
textile worker got, in 
weekly take-home pay 
$52.37 


This year, take-home pay 
in textiles averages 


$51.08 per week 


Loss in earnings: 
$1.29 a week 








of white-collar workers and to persons 
who are retired. 

What Republicans faced, however, 
was the fact that, in 1952, when the 
voters were reacting against a Demo- 
cratic Administration, they barely gave a 
majority to Republican candidates for 
House and Senate. Any general, irrita- 
tion-born shift of voter sentiment away 
from Republican congressional candi- 
dates meant that the Democrats would 
take over control of the new Congress. 

The biggest irritation, it turns out, 
has not been unemployment. That has 
been important in some scattered areas, 
but it has not been general. A loss of 
overtime for more than 9 million workers 
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LESS OVERTIME 


Two years ago, 20 million 
workers were drawing 
overtime pay 

Now, 11 million are draw- 
ing overtime 


Decrease in number 


earning overtime, 
9 million 





T 
DAIRY FARMER’S 
HEABACHE 


A year ago, earnings of 
Northeastern dairy 
farmers averaged 
$63.59 a week 


Now these farmers are 
averaging $51.50 a week 
Reduction: $12.09, or 
T9 per cent 








was more important. This was heard over 
and over again from workers who had 
felt such a pinch. 

What this meant was simply that these 
workers were less well off than before. 
Many had bought houses on the strength 
of overtime and were having trouble 
keeping up payments. Television sets, 
washing machines, automobiles, bought 
on installment plans, were harder to pay 
for on shortened incomes. Life was 
drawing into more rugged channels and 
these workers did not like it. 

This reaction reached into many sec- 
tions. It affected industrial communities 
in up-State New York, new housing de- 
velopments around the fringes of many 


MORE PEOPLE 
OUT OF WORK 


In October, 1953, 
unemployment totaled 
1.3 million 

In October, 1954, 
unemployment totaled 
2.7 million 

Increase in unemploy- 
ment 1.4 million 








PROBLEM IN 
THE CORN BELT 


A hog-dairy farmer in 
the Corn Belt who earned 
$113 a week in 1953 is 
earning $104 a week 
this year 


Reduction: $9, or 
8 per cent 





big cities. It helped to tighten or to shape 
the outcome of races for the Senate in 
States such as Massachusetts, Michigan, 
Illinois, Ohio, elsewhere. 

Some real unemployment also 
played a part. This hit hardest, perhaps, 
in the mining areas of Pennsylvania, 
West Virginia, Kentucky, Ohio, southern 
Illinois. In a lesser degree, it reached 
into the mining regions of the Rocky 
Mountain States. And there had been 
layoffs in textiles in New England, slow- 
downs in steel in Pennsylvania, Ohio and 
Indiana, in the farm-implement industry 
in Illinois and Iowa, and layoffs—tem- 
porary or otherwise—in the automobile 
industry. 
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TROUBLE FOR 
COALAMINERS 


In 1953, the average 
coal miner’s take-home 
pay was $77.57 a week 


In 1954, the average 


miner’s take-home has 
been $74.92 a week 


Loss in earnings 





$2.65 a week _ 





CUT IN 
WHEATJINCOME 


Last year, a small wheat 
farmer in Northern Plains 
area earned $72.49 

a week 


This year, the same 
farmer is down to $68.14 


Loss in income: 


$4.35 a week 











Many of these layoffs, a good deal of 
the unemployment were of a moderate 
and temporary nature. But Republicans 
caught the brunt of complaints. Demo- 
crats were quick to leap to the attack. 

In some sections, signs went up say- 
ing: “Vote Democratic; the job you save 
may be your own.” And, as a token of 
the outreaching effect of layoffs into 
groups from which workers buy, there 
was an occasional sign on a store for 
lease saying: “Help reopen this store; 
vote Democratic.” 

Some typical remarks in the working 
group ran like this: 

A truck driver—“Times are lousy. I'm 
voting Democratic from now on.” 
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DOR IN 
AUT RNINGS 





In one year, the take- 
home pay of the average 
auto worker has dropped 
from $79.81 to $77.98 
per week 


Reduction: $1.83 





THE MARKUP 
IN RENTS 


The average apartment 
that rented for $50 a 
month in 1950 has gone 
up to— 


$52 in 1951 
$54 in 1952 
$57 in 1953 
$59 in 1954 








A carpenter’s helper—“I used to work 
all year round. This year I’ve been on 
and off all year round. Jobs are tight. 
Money is tight.” 

A warehouseman—“I’'ve been out of 
work since June. That will tell you how 
I'm going to vote.” 

A laborer—“The big fellows at the 
plant are all Republicans, so naturally 
all us little fellows are Democratic.” 

In spite of these complaints, however, 
there were some areas in which incomes 
were higher than before. This applied to 
persons in the food, lumber, paper, 
chemical and oil industries. In many 
areas, building-trades workers were in 
good shape. So were telephone workers. 


SMAL PAY 
IN STEEL 


Average steelworker’s 
take-home pay, per 
week: 


In 1953 $79.34 
In 1954 $76.24 
Reduction $3.10 


NO RAISE 
FOR GOVERNMENT 
WORKERS 


The average federal 
worker earns $77.29 a 
week, same as in 1953 


Congress passed a bill 
to give him a 5 per cent 
raise, to $81.15 a week 


But President Eisenhower 
vetoed the pay bill 
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And dividend recipients generally were 
better off. All of this tended to temper 
the showing of discontent in many 
places. 

What they said in these groups went 
like this: 
‘ A real estate developer—“There’s noth- 
ing wrong with the nation’s economy. I’m 
voting Republican.” 

A cattle feeder—“I'm averaging $40 
profit a head. Is that bad business?” 

An insurance salesman—“I don’t get 
any big feeling of dissatisfaction. People 
aren't complaining. Why should they?” 

A chemical-products manufacturer: 
“All I want is to keep the Government 
out of business. If the trend for the Gov- 
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Why 1954 Tax Cut 
Didn‘t Satisfy Everybody 


(married couples, no dependents) 





ernment to interfere kept up, there 
wouldn't be anybody to pay taxes.” 

Farm-belt complaints had their own 
part in shaping the result. For most 
farmers, income was lower and _ prices 
still were high for the things they bought. 
This hit corn, hog, wheat, poultry and 
dairy farmers of the East and Middle 
West, even some of the truck farmers 
of the Far West and South. 

In the farm belt of the Middle West, 
complaints ran this way: “I don’t blame 
the Republicans for prices, but they just 
don’t seem to do anything for us.” .. . 
“Milk is selling in the stores for 24 cents a 
quart and some of us are getting only a 
few cents.” . . . “I think the Democratic 
Party is more for the working people.” 

There were farmers on the other side 
of the question, too. These tended to 
blame Secretary of Agriculture Ezra T. 
Benson, rather than the President, for 
the farm plight. They said: “I’m all for 
the President but I don’t understand 
what Benson is trying to do.” .. . “Ike 
gets credit for ending the Korean war 
and Benson gets blamed for lowering 
the farm prices.” 

Added to these complaints were those 
of federal workers, of whom there are 
1.9 million sprinkled across the nation 
outside the District of Columbia. A 
general pay raise amounting to an av- 
erage of 5 per cent, passed by Congress 
for these workers, was vetoed by Mr. 
Eisenhower on the ground that it con- 
tained inequities and that the measure 
did not carry provision for raising the 
revenue to pay its cost. 

Not all federal workers mentioned this 
as a point of irritation, although some did. 
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1954 Cut in 1954 Increase in Net 
Yearly Pay Income Tax Social Security Tax Tax Cut 
$10,000 $186.80 $18.00 $168.80 
9,000 163.40 18.00 145.40 
8,000 140.00 18.00 122.00 
7,000 116.60 18.00 98.60 
6,000 93.20 18.00 75.20 
5,000 72.60 18.00 54.60 
4,000 52.80 18.00 34.80 
3,000 33.00 15.00 18.00 
2,000 13.20 10.00 3.20 
1,500 3.30 7.50 —4.20* 
*A net tax increase. 
Note: Deductions assumed to be standard 10 per cent. 


Here, too, among some workers, there 
was a disposition to complain about Cab- 
inet members rather than the President. 

A great difficulty that stood in the 
way of the Republicans in many areas 
was the fact that a great many Repub- 
licans, themselves, could not get excited 
enough to come out and vote. In the 
final days of the campaign, the major 
efforts of party leaders were directed at 
the job of prodding their own people to 
the polls. That was what brought Mr. 
Eisenhower into the field at the end. 

Two Republican complaints had to be 
overcome. Often these complaints came 








from the same individuals. One was from 
Republicans who supported the late Sen- 
ator Robert A. Taft in 1952 and were 
persuaded by him to come out and vote 
for Mr. Eisenhower after their man lost 
the presidential nomination. A _ great 
many of these now call Mr. Eisenhower's 
policies too “New Dealish.” 

Among these, too, were Republicans 
who were admirers of Senator Joseph R. 
McCarthy, of Wisconsin. They had a 
feeling that Mr. McCarthy had been 
treated badly by the Eisenhower Admin- 
istration. It was with much reluctance 
that these persons approached the idea 
of strengthening the hands of the Ad- 
ministration. 

To win the election, the Republicans 
had to have the full support of their own 
voters. And the final appeals of Vice 
President Richard M. Nixon and other 
party campaigners were directed toward 
this goal. 

At the end of the campaign, the big 
thing that was needed was the kind of 
happening, or appeal, that would galvan- 
ize Republicans into action and bring 
them to the polls in big numbers. That 
was what the party was looking for. An 
international incident, something to rally 
the voters back of the President, this 
could change the course of the election. 

Mr. Eisenhower, himself, had lost little 
of his popularity. The people still liked 
him. But it was the interplay of irrita- 
tions, the balancing of satisfactions 
against complaints among all groups of 
people, that really st the course of the 
election. 


The role of Sherman Adams, Assistant 
to the President, in shaping White House 
strategy for the election—page 57. 


WORKERS LEAVE THE PLANT 
For 9 million: no more overtime pay 
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WORLD PEACE NEARER? 


Hot Spots Are Fewer, War Talk Fav 


There is a boom in peace talk 
all right, but real peace isn’t in 
sight. Not yet, anyhow. 

Big shooting wars are all 
gone. Nobody, not even the Com- 
munists, seems to want new 
wars. “Cold war,” too, seems 
less popular. 

Actually, talk of peace and 
disarmament, so far, is little 
more than a familiar twist in the 
Moscow line. The real aim: not 
peace, but political action. 

Idea is growing that peace is going 
to get a trial run in today’s world. 
Wars, both of the shooting and the 
“cold” variety, are relegated to the 
background, at least temporarily. 

In Korea and in Indo-China, shooting 
wars are ended. The major powers on 
both sides appear anxious to keep the 
peace, to avoid new shooting. 

Soviet Russia gives evidence ot re- 
straining Communist Chinese who want 
to grab Formosa and other Nationalist is- 
lands. The U.S. is withholding ammuni- 
tion from the South Korean Army to keep 


it from starting a new war. The U.S. also 
has asked Chiang Kai-shek to quit at. 











ar 38g in The St. Lasle ne ieneens 
“A VERY HOLLOW SOUND” 
... and a familiar one 
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tacking the Communist mainland from 
Formosa. 

In New York, at the United Nations, 
Soviet delegates suddenly are talking 
disarmament. In Europe, Soviet diplo- 
mats are wooing allies of the U.S. with 
offers of peace talks. Even inside Russia, 
where Soviet authorities are pushing 
U.S. diplomats and their wives around, 
Soviet leaders talk peace. 

Western leaders are regarding such 
Communist moves with deep suspicions. 
They say privately that many Soviet 
peace moves are designed only to delay 
Western defense plans. But, publicly and 
privately, Western leaders are en- 
couraging the trend toward peace. 

The boom in peace talk, as a result, 
is growing rapidly. On the surface, at 
least, the absence of big shooting wars 
and the decline in the intensity of the 
“cold war” are having an effect. 

President Eisenhower has declared 
that the chances for peace are greater 
now than they were a few years ago. A 
major reason for the improvement in 
these chances, he said, was the increased 
strength and unity of the U.S. and its 
allies. 

A future meeting between the Western 
powers and Russia, once flatly rejected 
by the U.S., now is openly discussed as 
a possibility when the Allies complete 
plans to bring a rearmed West Germany 
into the defense of Europe. 

Soviet Russia has asked officially tor a 
Big Four meeting on Germany. U.S., 
British and French leaders have an- 
swered, publicly, that such a meeting at 
this stage would serve no useful purpose. 
Privately, they say it would only give 
the Russians a chance to try to block 
German rearmament with more talk. 
But all officials leave the door open for 
talks with Russia later. 

A year and a half ago, when Prime 
Minister Sir Winston Churchill first sug- 
gested a get-together at the chief-of- 
government level, the idea was scorned 
by American officials. Now, the same 
officials are admitting quietly that such 
a top-level meeting may be considered 
once the new plan for rearming West 
Germany is approved. 

Talk of disarmament, as Western 
officials see it, is largely Soviet propa- 
ganda, signifying little. For the first time 
since 1946, Soviet delegates have gone 
along with the U.S., Britain, France and 
Canada in a request to the United Na- 
tions to get to work on disarmament, 






starting with conventional weapons rather 
than with atomic weapons. 

This Soviet concession, in the eyes of 
Western officials, meant only that the 
Russians wanted to talk disarmament as 
propaganda, not that they accepted the 
Western proposals of international con- 
trol, inspection and punishment. 

Soviet strategy, in taiking peace, is 
nothing new to Western experts on Com- 
munist tactics. For Russia’s leaders, they 
say, major war is a weapon to be used 
only sparingly. Peaceful subversion and 
infiltration, not shooting war, is the way 
Soviet Communists prefer to seek gains. 

Outside Soviet Russia proper, the 
Communist problem is one of digesting 
the vast empire of nearly 600 million 
people which has been added to the 
Communist world in less than a decade. 

Communist China, with its 450 mil- 
lion people, already is turning out to be 
no Soviet satellite, but a touchy ally 
claiming full and equal status with Rus- 
sia. This presents a new problem in 
management to Soviet leaders. 

So far, for example, Moscow has 
avoided using Russian troops in the 
shooting wars that followed World War 
II. Soviet Russia was on the side lines, 
providing arms and encouragement but 
no troops, when Greek, Korean, Chinese 
and Indo-Chinese Communists tried to 
expand the Communist empire with 
shooting war. When Communists won, 





—Fischetti for NEA Service Ine 


“THE PEN MAY BE MIGHTIER... 
... than the sword” 
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1954 Cut in 
Income Tax 
$186.80 
163.40 
140.00 
116.60 
93.20 
72.60 


Yearly Pay 


$10,000 
9,000 
8,000 
7,000 
6,000 
5,000 
4,000 
3,000 
2,000 
1,500 


*A net tax increase. 





ernment to interfere kept up, there 
wouldn't be anybody to pay taxes.” 

Farm-belt complaints had their own 
part in shaping the result. For most 
farmers, income was lower and _ prices 
still were high for the things they bought. 
This hit corn, hog, wheat, poultry and 
dairy farmers of the East and Middle 
West, even some of the truck farmers 
of the Far West and South. 

In the farm belt of the Middle West, 
complaints ran this way: “I don’t blame 
the Republicans for prices, but they just 
don’t seem to do anything for us.” .. . 
“Milk is selling in the stores for 24 cents a 
quart and some of us are getting only a 
few cents.” . . . “I think the Democratic 
Party is more for the working people.” 

There were farmers on the other side 
of the question, too. These tended to 
blame Secretary of Agriculture Ezra T. 
Benson, rather than the President, for 
the farm plight. They said: “I’m all for 
the President but I don’t understand 
what Benson is trying to do.” .. . “Ike 
gets credit for ending the Korean war 
and Benson gets blamed for lowering 
the farm prices.” 

Added to these complaints were those 
of federal workers, of whom there are 
1.9 million sprinkled across the nation 
outside the District of Columbia. A 
general pay raise amounting to an av- 
erage of 5 per cent, passed by Congress 
for these workers, was vetoed by Mr. 
Eisenhower on the ground that it con- 
tained inequities and that the measure 
did not carry provision for raising the 
revenue to pay its cost. 

Not all federal workers mentioned this 
as a point of irritation, although some did. 
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Social Security Tax 


Why 1954 Tax Cut 
Didn’‘t Satisfy Everybody 


(married couples, no dependents) 


1954 Increase in Net 


Tax Cut 
$168.80 
145.40 
122.00 
98.60 
75.20 
54.60 
34.80 
18.00 
3.20 
-4.20* 


$18.00 
18.00 
18.00 
18.00 
18.00 
18.00 
18.00 
15.00 
10.00 
7.50 


Note: Deductions assumed to ke standard 10 per cent. 


Here, too, among some workers, there 
was a disposition to complain about Cab- 
inet members rather than the President. 

A great difficulty that stood in the 
way of the Republicans. in many areas 
was the fact that a great many Repub- 
licans, themselves, could not get excited 
enough to come out and vote. In the 
final days of the campaign, the major 
efforts of party leaders were directed at 
the job of prodding their own people to 
the polls. That was what brought Mr. 
Eisenhower into the field at the end. 

Two Republican complaints had to be 
overcome. Often these complaints came 


from the same individuals. One was from 
Republicans who supported the late Sen- 
ator Robert A. Taft in 1952 and were 
persuaded by him to come out and vote 
for Mr. Eisenhower after their man lost 
the presidential nomination. A great 
many of these now call Mr. Eisenhower's 
policies too “New Dealish.” 

Among these, too, were Republicans 
who were admirers of Senator Joseph R. 
McCarthy, of Wisconsin. They had a 
feeling that Mr. McCarthy had been 
treated badly by the Eisenhower Admin- 
istration. It was with much reluctance 
that these persons approached the idea 
of strengthening the hands of the Ad- 
ministration. 

To win the election, the Republicans 
had to have the full support of their own 
voters. And the final appeals of Vice 
President Richard M. Nixon and other 
party campaigners were directed toward 
this goal. 

At the end of the campaign, the big 
thing that was needed was the kind of 
happening, or appeal, that would galvan- 
ize Republicans into action and _ bring 
them to the polls in big numbers. That 
was what the party was looking for. An 
international incident, something to rally 
the voters back of the President, this 
could change the course of the election. 

Mr. Eisenhower, himself, had lost little 
of his popularity. The people still liked 
him. But it was the interplay of irrita- 
tions, the balancing of satisfactions 
against complaints among all groups of 
people, that really set the course of the 
election. 


The role of Sherman Adams, Assistant 
to the President, in shaping White House 
strategy for the election—page 57. 


WORKERS LEAVE THE PLANT 
For 9 million: no more overtime pay 
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WORLD PEACE NEARER? 


Hot Spots Are Fewer, War Talk Fades 


There is a boom in peace talk 
all right, but real peace isn’t in 
sight. Not yet, anyhow. 

Big shooting wars are all 
gone. Nobody, not even the Com- 
munists, seems to want new 
wars. “‘Cold war,’ too, seems 
less popular. 

Actually, talk of peace and 
disarmament, so far, is little 
more than a familiar twist in the 
Moscow line. The real aim: not 
peace, but political action. 

Idea is growing that peace is going 
to get a trial run in today’s world. 
Wars, both of the shooting and the 
“cold” variety, are relegated to the 
background, at least temporarily. 

In Korea and in Indo-China, shooting 
wars are ended. The major powers on 
both sides appear anxious to keep the 
peace, to avoid new shooting. 

Soviet Russia gives evidence of re- 
straining Communist Chinese who want 
to grab Formosa and other Nationalist is- 
lands. The U.S. is withholding ammuni- 
tion from the South Korean Army to keep 


it from starting a new war. The U.S. also 
has asked Chiang Kai-shek to quit at 
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tacking the Communist mainland from 
Formosa. 

In New York, at the United Nations, 
Soviet delegates suddenly are talking 
disarmament. In Europe, Soviet diplo- 
mats are wooing allies of the U.S. with 
offers of peace talks. Even inside Russia, 
where Soviet authorities are pushing 
U.S. diplomats and their wives around, 
Soviet leaders talk peace. 

Western leaders are regarding such 
Communist moves with deep suspicions. 
They say privately that many Soviet 
peace moves are designed only to delay 
Western defense plans. But, publicly and 
privately, Western leaders are en- 
couraging the trend toward peace. 

The boom in peace talk, as a result, 
is growing rapidly. On the surface, at 
least, the absence of big shooting wars 
and the decline in the intensity of the 
“cold war” are having an effect. 

President Eisenhower has declared 
that the chances for peace are greater 
now than they were a few years ago. A 
major reason for the improvement in 
these chances, he said, was the increased 
strength and unity of the U.S. and its 
allies. 

A future meeting between the Western 
powers and Russia, once flatly rejected 
by the U.S., now is openly discussed as 
a possibility when the Allies complete 
plans to bring a rearmed West Germany 
into the defense of Europe. 

Soviet Russia has asked officially tor a 
Big Four meeting on Germany. U.S., 
British and French leaders have an- 
swered, publicly, that such a meeting at 
this stage would serve no useful purpose. 
Privately, they say it would only give 
the Russians a chance to try to block 
German rearmament with more talk. 
But all officials leave the door open for 
talks with Russia later. 

A year and a half ago, when Prime 
Minister Sir Winston Churchill first sug- 
gested a get-together at the chief-of- 
government level, the idea was scorned 
by American officials. Now, the same 
officials are admitting quietly that such 
a top-level meeting may be considered 
once the new plan for rearming West 
Germany is approved. 

Talk of disarmament, as Western 
officials see it, is largely Soviet propa- 
ganda, signifying little. For the first time 
since 1946, Soviet delegates have gone 
along with the U.S., Britain, France and 
Canada in a request to the United Na- 
tions to get to work on disarmament, 


starting with conventional weapons rather 
than with atomic weapons. 

This Soviet concession, in the eyes of 
Western officials, meant only that the 
Russians wanted to talk disarmament as 
propaganda, not that they accepted the 
Western proposals of international con- 
trol, inspection and punishment. 

Soviet strategy, in taiking peace, is 
nothing new to Western experts on Com- 
munist tactics. For Russia’s leaders, they 
say, major war is a weapon to be used 
only sparingly. Peaceful subversion and 
infiltration, not shooting war, is the way 
Soviet Communists prefer to seek gains. 

Outside Soviet Russia proper, the 
Communist problem is one of digesting 
the vast empire of nearly 600 million 
people which has been added to the 
Communist world in less than a decade. 

Communist China, with its 450 mil- 
lion people, already is turning out to be 
no Soviet satellite, but a touchy ally 
claiming full and equal status with Rus- 
sia. This presents a new problem in 
management to Soviet leaders. 

So far, for example, Moscow has 
avoided using Russian troops in the 
shooting wars that followed World War 
II. Soviet Russia was on the side lines, 
providing arms and encouragement but 
no troops, when Greek, Korean, Chinese 
and Indo-Chinese Communists tried to 
expand the Communist empire with 
shooting war. When Communists won, 


Fischetti for NEA Service Inc 


“THE PEN MAY BE MIGHTIER.. . 
... than the sword” 
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Soviet Russia was there to share the 
spoils. When they lost, as in Greece, no 
Russian troops were lost. 

Red China, however, has a treaty call- 
ing for Russian troops to help China out 
in a major war. And Chinese Communists 
expect this treaty to be honored if need 
be. So Soviet leaders have a stake in 
keeping Red China from blundering into 
a war Russia does not want. 

There is trouble for Russia, too, in the 
European satellites with their 120 mil- 
lion people. Strikes of industrial workers 
and peasant resistance to collective farm- 
ing are in evidence all over Eastern Eu- 
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rope. Communist regimes, with Moscow’s 
approval, are promising more food, more 
goods to restive peoples. 

To keep things quiet, to digest what 
they already have, to make new gains, 
the Communists of Russia and China 
find it useful to talk peace. 

Profits in peace, for Communists, 
frequently are greater than those they 
can get out of shooting war. In Indo- 
China, for example, the Communist-led 
rebels got, through a negotiated peace, 
the very cities, ports, railways and roads 
which they could not win in a long 
shooting war. In addition, they now 


have a chance to get the whole of Indo- 
China by free votes. 

In Europe, too, Communists are gain- 
ing more from peaceful opposition to 
non-Communist governments than they 
won through campaigns of strikes, street 
disorders and violence. 

Talking peace, as long as there is no 
firm commitment involved, suits the 
Communist leaders well. Just recently, 
U. S. and British troops have left Trieste, 
and Britain has agreed to withdraw its 
troops from the Suez Canal area in Egypt. 
Under agreements made recently, French 
troops are to be withdrawn from India 
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WHY PEACE MOVES MAY FAIL 


Communists are keeping the shooting 
going i in » Burma, Malaya. 


nd Russia are out to win 
in fo | ‘Communism. 


7 no ‘agreement on a 


° 2 for Korea. 


4 0s : sia fears. giving the satel- 
lites a chance for freedom. 


~ Communists i in Western Europe 
are stirring up trouble. | 


, Disarmament remains a matter. 
for talk, not action. 


~ Armament, military. power, still is the 
aim of Russia, China. 


and, eventually, when native forces are 
stronger, from Indo-China. In the same 
period, no Soviet troops have been with- 
drawn from the various countries they 
occupy. 

The new trend, as Western experts 
interpret current Communist activity, is 
rather toward political action than to- 
ward real peace. 

In Germany, for example, Soviet Rus- 
sia is using East Germany as political 
bait to woo West Germans away from 
the U.S. and its allies. Communist 
propaganda suggests that, if only the 
West Germans will break away from the 
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Western Alliance, Russia will be willing 
to help set up a united and independent 
Germany. 

Actually, there are no signs that Soviet 
leaders are prepared to open East Ger- 
many to free elections under international 
control. Few doubt that East Germans 
would vote for freedom. And the Soviet 
aim is to keep what they have, not to 
risk the loss of all of Eastern Europe in a 
bid for German neutrality. 

Western leaders hope that final ap- 
proval of the new agreements on German 
rearmament will put the West in a better 
position to talk to Russians about peace. 


© 1954. By U.S. News Pub. Corp. 


But they want the evidence of Soviet 
deeds, not just words, before they take 
Communist talk of peace as anything 
else. than a normal twist in the Com- 
munist line. _ 


What the new defense plan for 
Europe means to U. S. is told on page 
28. For the views of two U. S. Congress- 
men who have just toured Russia, see 
page 46, and for those of a titled British 
politician, turn to page 86. The report 
of Secretary of State Dulles to the U. S. 
Cabinet on prospects for peace begins 
on page 60. 
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Gl‘s Will Not Be Leaving Europe Soon 


Defense Plan Still Calls for U.S. Troops, Dollars 


American troops won't be 
home from Europe this Christmas 
—or any Christmas in the next 
few years. 

The U.S. is deeply involved in 
the new plan for European de- 
fense. American soldiers, dollars, 
arms will be used for a long time 
to stiffen Europe's military back- 
bone. 

German rearmament alone 
will cost billions in U.S. money. 


Reported from 
PARIS and BONN 

American manpower, guns and dol- 
lars will remain heavily committed 
across the Atlantic, even under the 
new plan to bring a German Army 
into the defense of Europe. 

Complicated protocols, agreements 
have now been drawn up in London and 
Paris. As yet they do not bind anyone. 
It will take months before the commit- 
ments are ratified. 

However, assuming the master plan 
of defense survives, these questions arise: 
How does the United States come out? 
Are the Europeans going to do their own 
defense job from now on? Can Amer- 
ican boys come home and the U.S. slow 
up on military aid? 

The answers, as far as they can be 
given now by military and diplomatic 
authorities, add up this way: 

e U.S. soldiers, money and pledges 
will still be kept in Europe to plug the 
holes in European defense for a long 
time to come. 

e American troops, just about as many 
as now, will be stationed in Europe in- 
definitely—although there is no specific, 
written promise to this effect. 

© If war comes, these American troops, 
under certain circumstances, could be 
taking orders from a foreign commander. 

© The United States will spend be- 
tween 2 billion and 4 billion dollars to 
rearm Germany, probably over a period 
of three years. 

America is going to get rid of the duties 
and responsibilities of an “occupying” 
power in Germany. But, as an ally, the 
U.S. under the new agreement will ac- 
cept some new burdens and keep others 
it now has. 
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AMERICAN TROOPS 


—Depariment of Veiense 


IN GERMANY 


. . . will continue to fill in the gaps 


It will cost more, not less, in American 
money to maintain the U.S. soldiers sta- 
tioned on German soil. The United States 
remains committed to fight in defense 
of Berlin. It is obligated anew to help 
the Germans reunite their country by 
peaceful means. 

American military aid will not go into 
a European arms pool, but will be dealt 
out directly to individual countries. How- 
ever, although not a member, the U.S. 
has promised to inform the Western 
European Council of this country’s arms- 
aid plans and shipments, and to consult 
the Council in preparing its plans for 
military assistance. 

American troops in Germany now 
amount to 5% divisions. Originally, 4 of 
these divisions were sent abroad on the 
understanding that German rearmament 
would permit the withdrawal of some of 
the U.S. forces. 

Now military strategists say that even 
with the contemplated 12 German divi- 








sions, American troops in their present 
strength, or their equivalent in firepower, 
are necessary to supply the missing links 
in the vital central front. 

In April, President Eisenhower an- 
nounced that the U.S. would keep its 
“fair share” of troops in the North Atlan- 
tic Treaty Organization forces, if the 
plan for a European Army succeeded. 
That plan failed. But now Secretary of 
State John Foster Dulles has promised 
that, if the current defense arrangements 
are properly adopted with reasonable 
speed, he will recommend that the 
President renew his assurances. 

In any case, there is no plan to with- 
draw any of the troops. In fact, the U.S. 
is committed to deploy its forces “in ac- 
cordance with NATO strategy.” Their 
location will be determined by the Su- 
preme Allied Commander, Europe 
(SACEUR). An American, Gen. Alfred 
M. Gruenther, now holds that post. It is 
possible, though not likely, that it might 
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be given to a European at some point in 
the future. 

Deployment plans require U.S. con- 
sent. But the U.S. has surrendered its 
right to redeploy its forces now in Ger- 
many, or to return them to America, un- 
less SACEUR agrees. Nor can the U.S. 
increase its forces in Germany without 
the consent of the German Government. 

The present setup puts the U.S. 
forces in Germany in the American 
Seventh Army, commanded by Gen. Wil- 
liam M. Hoge. In the NATO chart, 
General Hoge commands the Central 
Army Group, which also contains French 
troops. 

However, General Hoge is immediately 
responsible to a Frenchman, Gen. M.M. 
Carpentier, who is Commander, Central 
Allied Land Forces, Central Europe. 
Above General Carpentier is another 
Frenchman, Marshal Alphonse-Pierre 
Juin, who is Commander in Chief of 
Allied Forces, Central Europe. Finally, 
Marshal Juin answers to SACEUR, 
General Gruenther. 

Now there is likely to be a further 
integration of U.S. troops, on the corps 
level. Some American divisions may be 
placed under an integrated corps head- 
quarters, which might be commanded by 
a European. 

What it could mean is this: If an attack 
should be made on a NATO area, the 
local commander would have to react 
promptly. He could call on the troops 
at his disposal. He would have to try to 
get in touch with General Gruenther if 
he wanted help. 

But a situation might develop where 
Supreme Headquarters would be bombed 
out, or communications to General 
Gruenther destroyed. In that event, oc- 
casions could arise where a non-American 
could send Americans into battle. 

Arms for Germany are a primary 
American responsibility, added to the 
continued presence of U.S. manpower 
in the line. 

Secretary Dulles says the new plan 
will not cost the U.S. “a nickel extra.” 
He means it won’t come to any more 
than was already planned, under the 
European Army idea. 

As of last June 30, the U.S. had 
scheduled 12 billion dollars in arms aid 
for NATO allies, including about 2.5 
billion in “offshore” contracts placed 
with European arms factories. More than 
6 billion dollars’ worth of military hard- 


ware already has been delivered to the, 


Allies, including more than 600 million 
dollars’ worth that was produced in 
Europe. 

In addition, about 500 million dollars 
in arms intended for Germany is waiting 
in American depots in France, Germany 
and Eastern U.S. ports. 
(Continued on page 30) 
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Still another weapon 
from the spirit world 


McDonnell speeds Demon production 
with a sub-contract to TEMCO. 


First the Phantom, then the Banshee, now the Demon 
—and soon the Voodoo. If the names of McDonnell’s 
sleek fighters aren’t enough to haunt aggressors’ 
dreams, their performance certainly will. The Navy, 
with twin-jet Banshee squadrons already in operation, 
saw the new F3H Demon design... liked it... wanted 
some quick. McDonnell sped the job by sharing the 
responsibility with TEMCO, giving sub-contracts for 
aft fuselages, inner and outer wings, flaps, and other 
components totaling 35 per cent of the airframe. Mc- 
Donnell thus joined Boeing, Convair, Lockheed, Martin, 
and Republic — all of whom have found that TEMCO 
delivers a quality product, on schedule, at the lowest 
possible cost. 


F3H aft fuselage 
sections on rotating 
circular jigs move 
down TEMCO-Dal- 
las assembly lines. 
Elsewhere in the 
Dallas plant, a twin 
line is devoted to 
inner wings, while 
outer wings take 
shape at TEMCO's 
Garland plant. 


Plants at: 
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It’s only natural 
during the 
holiday season 
for you to 
serve and give 


the one straight 


whisky that most. 


people buy and 


enjoy all year long 


EARLY LIMES 


America’s top selling 
86 Proof 
straight bourbon 
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The arms burden on the U.S., for 
Germany, may even be smaller than it 
was under the European Army idea. That 
is because the Germans now will be 
allowed to produce light bombers and 
fighters, as well as tanks, armored ve- 
hicles, heavy guns and several types of 
warships banned under the old scheme. 

End of the occupation means the 
U.S. becomes an equal ally, instead of a 
guardian, of West Germany. It retains 
its occupying status in Berlin, however, 
and is pledged to fight for the former 
capital, U. S. troops in Berlin retain their 
national status, instead of coming under 
NATO. 

The American High Commissioner to 
Germany becomes an Ambassador. 
American rights of control and direction 
over German affairs would disappear. 
Actually, they have been used sparingly 
by U.S. officials. 

The cost of keeping American troops 
in Germany will rise as German pay- 
ments of “support” money decline, in 
ratio to Germany’s own arms costs. 

During the first year of German re- 
armament, the additional cost to the 
U.S. of maintaining troops in Germany 
will be about 290 million dollars, During 
the second and third years the extra tab 
is estimated at 630 million dollars per 
year. 

Savings made by U.S. forces in serv- 
ices and facilities received from the 
Germans would reduce that amount, but 
not substantially. 

American spending on the civilian side 
in Germany already has been cut heavily, 
in anticipation of the end of the occupa- 


tion. The U.S. personnel of HICOG 
(High Commission for Germany) was 
reduced from 1,278 in mid-1951 to 487 
in mid-1954. 

Functions to be terminated by the new 
agreements include civil-aviation control, 
U.S. courts (already mostly closed 
down), the Military Security Board, Al- 
lied Secretariat and remnants of the Ger- 
man Export-Import Agency. 

Resulting savings, however, are not 
expected to match the loss of occupation 
funds, currently 2 million dollars yearly. 

The American pledge to try to re 
store German unity will be felt increas- 
ingly in the future. 

One commitment the U.S. did not 
make at London or Paris was to help the 
Germans retain their Eastern territories 
by force. On the contrary, if the German J 
Army should attack to the east, Germany © 
would forfeit all its NATO rights. The 
U.S. and other NATO members might @ 
have to go into action against Germany 
under the United Nations Charter if this 
should happen. 

However, America is obligated all over 
again to assist the East and West Ger- 
mans in getting together by peaceful 
means, Once German rearmament is un- 
der way and West Germany is admitted 
to NATO, the United States is likely to 
welcome any Soviet overtures to discuss 
reunification and a German peace treaty. 

For a good many years to come, the 
U.S. will continue to be the powerful 
backer of the European defense partner- 
ship, with men as well as with money. 
The agreements made at London and 
Paris did not change that prospect. 


... will remain in the picture 
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Senators, coming back to act 
on censure of Senator McCarthy, 
may never get around to it. 
Debate is expected to develop on 
the Dixon-Yates contract, unem- 
ployment, and censure itself. 

Senate, with House adjourned, 
can pass no new laws. But de- 
bate on censure alone could 
develop into a full-blown fili- 
buster, prevent a final vote. 


A lame-duck Senate is coming back 
to Washington next week for the one 
official purpose of acting on a resolu- 
tion to censure Senator Joseph R. 
McCarthy (Rep.), of Wisconsin. 

In this Senate there will be some 
members just defeated at the polls. It 
will be a Senate with many post-mortems 
to discuss. Much talk is expected over 
the meaning of the vote cast on Novem- 
ber 2. 

Against that background, some ques- 
tion is beginning to be raised whether 
the Senate, working against time, will 
get around to act on the censure 
resolution. 

The resolution expires if it is not 
acted on before the new Congress 
convenes in January. The Senate 
probably will act, if at all, before 
Christmas. So that leaves just seven 
weeks of time. Those weeks may 
be crowded. 

There are already signs that the 
Senate may spend much of its time 
on business not connected with 
the proposal to censure Senator 
McCarthy. 

No laws can be enacted, par- 
liamentarians say, which require 
House agreement. Likewise, bills 
previously approved by the House 
can’t make any headway, since that 
body already has quit for the year. 
Even if the Senate acted favorably 
on House-approved legislation, of- 
ficers of the House would lack 
authority to sign completed bills 
and send them to the White House 
for signature by the President. 

On the other hand, the Dixon- 
Yates contract, which provides for 
a private power plant to feed some 
electricity into the Tennessee Val- 
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WILL McCARTHY BE CENSURED? 


Lots of Things May Prevent a Final Vote 


ley Authority system, is to be given a full 
airing in committees and on the floor. 
One Senator claims this will push the 
McCarthy issue completely aside. Floor 
debate is expected to lead to a full-scale 
consideration by the Senate of all aspects 
of the Administration’s power policy— 
both present and future. 

Some Senators are planning to intro- 
duce resolutions recommending censure 
of at least 12 other members of the 
Senate, who are to be charged with hav- 
ing used harsh words in dealing with wit- 
nesses or in expressing themselves in the 
past. 

Treaties, recently negotiated in Europe 
and Asia, which require Senate approval, 
could come up for ratification. 

Committee investigations of subver- 
sives in Government and of the housing 
scandals are scheduled during the special 
session, Senator McCarthy himself has 
called for further hearings on the pro- 
motion and honorable discharge of Maj. 
Irving Peress, former Army dentist who 
refused to say whether or not he was a 
Communist. 

In addition, controversies may develop 
in the session’s opening hours over im- 
mediate seating of Senators elected to 
fill vacancies but whose certification by 
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SENATOR McCARTHY 
Dixon-Yates may steal the show 
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their States may not be complete until 
late November. With the Senate mem- 
bership closely divided between the two 
parties, these could be important. 

All of these, or any one of them, could 
send the Senate into extended debate, 
leaving little time for action on the cen- 
sure resolution. 

On censure alone, the Senate is ex- 
pected to indulge in extended delibera- 
tion. Historical basis for censure is to 
be explored fully. Senators backing Mr. 
McCarthy are each planning to develop 
in debate one phase of the censure prob- 
lem. The legal implications of censure 
are to be examined step by step. 

The Watkins Committee, in addition, 
recommends changes in Senate rules con- 
cerning treatment of witnesses in hear- 
ings. It asks that new rules be adopted 
before the new Congress meets in Jan- 
uary. 

This, apart from the actual proceed- 
ings against Senator McCarthy, could 
throw the Senate into a filibuster. Histor- 
ically, proposals to change the rules 
have resulted in long debates. It takes 
two thirds of the Senate—64 Senators— 
to approve rules changes. Very seldom 
can that many Senators be found for any 
kind of controversial change in the 
rules. 

If, finally, the Senate gets around 
to voting on the censure resolution, 
there are, on the basis of calcula- 
tions by interested Senators, enough 
votes to censure Senator McCarthy. 
The Senator himself believes most 
Senators already have made up 
their minds and has predicted the 
Senate will vote to censure him. 

The three Republican members 
of the Watkins Committee, all of 
whom voted to recommend censure, 
would be expected to vote for it 
on the floor. These, added to votes 
of most Democratic members, 
would be a majority in favor of 
censure. Senator Walter F. George 
(Dem.), of Georgia, influential 
Southern leader, has said he be- 
lieves the Senate will uphold the 
recommendation of the Committee 
for censure. 

Before those votes are recorded, 
however, there is a possibility of a 
long and noisy session, not all of it 
devoted to Senator McCarthy. 
Some see a chance that the Senate 
will not even get around to voting 
on censure. 
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dynamics for defense 


In January, 1947, Canadair Limited became the third component of 
what is now the Corporation’s group concept of “Uynamics for Defense”, 


In addition to commercial and military transport planes, Canadair 

has since then completed “on time” production of more than 1100 F-86E 
“Sabre” jets — and more than 400 T-33 jet training planes. 

Currently Canadair is engaged also in development of guided missiles 
and in tooling for production of a new Maritime Reconnaissance 

ircraft for the R. C. A. F — the largest ever to be built in Canada. 


Since 1880, Divisions of Dynamics have pioneered in 
hydrodynamics, electrodynamics, aerodynamics and nuclear dynamics. 
Today they continue to make new and notable contributions 
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Molded in motion 
in a 
non-stop 
drop 


ERE’S a new short-cut in steelmaking 

that stretches the imagination. Picture, 
if you will, a ladle of liquid steel poised at 
the top of a high tower. The ladle releases 
a ribbon of steel and it flows downward 
through a water-cooled mold. It slows 
down as it solidifies but never stops. The 
steel emerges from the bottom of the tower 
in solid slabs. 

Changing steel from a liquid to a solid, 
while in motion, is known as continuous 
casting. Not so many years ago it was a 
tantalizing dream to metallurgists. Now, 
the first commercial-scale, continuous- 
casting machine for ferrous metals in 
North America, is actually casting billets 
of steel. This revolutionary machine was 
designed and built by the Freyn Depart- 
ment of Koppers Engineering and Con- 
struction Division. 

Continuous casting is an economical 
short-cut in steelmaking. It eliminates the 
need for ingot-casting and stripping equip- 
ment, except the ladle crane. Soaking pits 
and blooming mills can be by-passed. Also, 
the continuous-casting process can yield 
10 to 15 per cent more finished steel per 
heat than conventional pouring methods. 

If you are interested in the continuous- 
casting process, or if you have any metal- 
lurgical construction problems, get in 
touch with us. Your inquiry will receive 
prompt and careful attention. 





ENGINEERING & CONSTRUCTION 


~~ 
Fa] ENCOURAGE our YOUTH 
1h} . . . 
Designing and building continuous-casting machines is just one way in which Koppers serves industry and 
you. Among its many products are chemicals, plastics, pressure-treated wood, road materials, protective coat- 


to CONSIDER 
: ings, creosote, flexible couplings, industrial fons and piston rings. Koppers also designs and constructs coke 
| UUs, oronrumres ote ovens and integrated steel plants. 
| 
KOPPERS COMPANY, INC 
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How Many Jobless 
Are Rejecting Jobs? 


When a worker loses a job it's 
not simply a matter of collecting 
unemployment insurance until 
the old job opens again. 

All States require the jobless 
to look for other suitable work if 
they continue to draw benefits. 

And, for the most part, the un- 
employed do look for work. You 
can see this in new official fig- 
ures, just out. 


A considerable number of people in 
this country are being denied unem- 
ployment compensation because they 
fail to meet the necessary standards. 
Interest in unemployment policy was 
heightened during this year’s political 
campaign by Defense Secretary 
Charles E. Wilson’s now-famous refer- 
ence to “kennel dogs” and “bird dogs.” 
He defined “bird dogs” as those that 
sought their own food and “kennel 
dogs” as those that sat back, waiting to 
be fed. 

Information about the number of per- 
sons who want but cannot get unemploy- 
ment benefits comes from records of the 
various States forwarded to the Labor 
Department's Bureau of Employment Se- 





curity. Latest official figures show that 
there are some 370,000 jobless people 
who for one reason or another are de- 
clared ineligible to receive benefits. 

States do not automatically pay out 
benefits to people who are out of work. 
Rules and regulations governing unem- 
ployment compensation vary from State 
to State, but, in general, benefits go only 
to those people who lose their jobs 
through no fault of their own and are 
willing to take other jobs if suitable em- 
ployment should happen to turn up. 

The hard core of unemployment prob- 
ably is to be found within the group that 
refuses to accept other jobs. The Labor 
Department reports that, for the April- 
June period of this year, 23,784 unem- 
ployed workers were denied compensa- 
tion on this ground. These refusals, fur- 
thermore, were for jobs that State officials 
thought to be suitable. By “suitable,” 
officials mean a job in the worker's own 
trade, or a job that requires the worker’s 
recognized skill. Usually, State employ- 
ment offices will not try: to “downgrade” 
a worker—will not, for instance, require 
a skilled man to take an unskilled job. 
And, usually, if a worker gives a good 
reason for not accepting another job, he 
gets his compensation. 

Thus, many of the 23,784 unemployed 
who turned down suitable work can be 
counted as people who want their old 

(Continued on page 36) 
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This completely different machine 
gives you 3 photo-exact copies in 
1 minute for less than 4¢ each. 


Thousands of companies report their 
savings quickly pay for it—often in a 
month. You'll find it indispensable, too. 

1. When you need a copy of a docu- 
ment in a hurry. 

2. When routing a letter will take too 
much time. 

3. When you can answer a letter with 
a notation in margin. 

4, When an incoming letter calls for 
immediate action by several people. 

5. When you need extra copies of an 
invoice or other incoming record. 

6. When you do not wish to release 
an original document from your file. 

7. When you cannot get enough read- 
able carbons in one typing. 

8. When you forget to ask for carbons. 

9. When you need more copies than 
you anticipated. 

10. When copies of original work 
sheets are suitable for distribution. 

11. When you need copies of sketches, 
news items, etc. 

12. When an original is confidential. 

13. When a central copying service 
cannot give you fast enough service. 

14. When you want to end costly re- 
typing, proofreading on any job. 

Free demonstration in your 
office. No obligation. 
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jobs back and no others. Actually, this 
entire group amounts to a very small 
number—less than one unemployed 
worker in a thousand who apply for 
benefits. 

A larger group—165,700—is listed as 
not available for work. Employment of- 
ficials explain that a number of workers 
classified in this group are sick and can- 
not work, or may be working mothers 
who have to stay at home for some rea- 
son. Such people are disqualified from 
receiving unemployment benefits. 

Also in this group are people who fail 
to look for other jobs. All States require 
a worker who loses his job to make an 
active search for other work. Some States 
insist that he report each week on his 
progress or lose his benefits. Other States 
require reporting every other week. If 
these requirements are not met, the 
worker is listed as “unavailable for work,” 
and becomes ineligible for unemployment 
benefits. In other words, the policy is 
aimed at discouraging the unemployed 
from sitting back calmly and accepting 
benefits. 

The trend recently has been to tighten 
up on rules that require persons to be 
ready and available for work. For ex- 
ample, it no longer is easy for people 
who lose jobs to collect compensation 
and go to Florida or other resort cen- 
ters. To go to Florida,*or some other 
place, and still get compensation, the 
worker must prove he is looking for a 
job in the other area. He is required to 
check with the employment office in the 
other State and that State then certifies 
his eligibility for compensation to the 
home State. Workers, however, are not 
discouraged from moving about in a 
search for jobs. The attitude of officials 
is that unemployment problems are 
easier to solve if workers seek jobs 
elsewhere. 

Workers also are refused compensa- 
tion if they quit their jobs voluntarily or 
if they are fired for misconduct. In the 
April-June period, 130,000 persons were 
disqualified for benefits because they had 
quit their jobs, and 52,000 were refused 
because they were discharged for cause. 
Presumably, these people are looking for 
work on their own hook. 

What the figures actually indicate is 
that there are very few people in the 
labor force who prefer idleness to work. 
The 23,784 persons who refused other 
jobs make up only a tiny fraction of the 
62 million people at work, or of the 2.7 
million without jobs. During the period 
when 370,000 were. denied benefits, a 
total of nearly 1.8 million—almost five 
times as many—were found to be lawfully 
entitled to unemployment compensation. 


For a complete report on unemploy- 
ment, see Labor Week, page 80. 
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By providing your dealer with a 
brilliant illuminated Plastilux 
sign, you bring your national 
advertising to the point-of-sale. 
You create a strong medium in 
his neighborhood for channeling 
advertising-inspired business in- 
to his store. 


Soon after your sign goes up, the 
dealer and his salesmen will be 
selling your products first. Public 
recognition will encourage him 
to stock every model you make. 


With your name and products 
dominating both storefront and 
showroom, any “switching” of 
brands will be in your favor. 


Shown are two of 

the many styles of 
Plastilux® signs 
available. 
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scription to SiGNews... 
or one of our SIGNver- 
tising® Engineers will 
gladly call to assist you 
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IF H-BOMB WIPED OUT WASHINGTON: 
WHO WOULD RUN U.S. 


There'll Always be a President, No Anarchy Will Follow 


If the nation’s capital is leveled by an H- 
bomb attack, here’s what to expect— 

@ Surviving U.S. officials will move out to 
alternate headquarters already assigned to 
their agencies. Government will decentralize. 

®@ New underground offices, now equipped, 
will be taken over by the President or his suc- 


This question is beginning to be asked 
across the country: What would happen 
in case an H-bomb did destroy Washing- 
ton and all the machinery of Govern- 
ment there? Would anarchy and chaos 
then prevail in the nation? 

A point usually made~is that Ameri- 
cans, after the first shock, probably would 
adjust quickly to disaster. But would 
there be a Government remaining, 
around which people could rally and be 
directed? 

The answer to that question, vitally 
important if atomic war comes, now can 
be told in some detail, based on a care- 
ful survey of official sources. 

It boils down to this: Plans are in being 
at this time to meet just such an emer- 
gency. Things are not to be left to chance. 
Actual work to put official plans into 
effect is far along. 

It is very doubtful that an attack on 
Washington would be followed by chaos. 
No matter how destructive the attack 
may be, the nucleus of a Government 
will remain, with its functions carried on 
by new people, operating in places out- 
side Washington. 

Danger of such an attack is not crossed 
off despite revival of talk of peace. The 
Russians have just completed a new 
series of atomic and thermonuclear tests. 
While peace is the dominant theme in 
today’s world, that peace will continue to 
rest on the whim of a dictator. 

For that reason, plans related to the 
possibility of an H-bomb attack on the 
nation’s capital city continue to go for- 
ward, 

Complete anarchy, the planners find, 
is not a real threat. Even if Washington 
is destroyed, the political structure of 
the United States is set up to continue 
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operating. That applies in almost any 
conceivable emergency. 

To begin with, there are 48 separate 
State governments, sovereign in many 
fields, able to govern on a decentralized 
basis. 

But the plans now being implemented 
envisage a National Government, able to 
fight back, able to conduct a war effort, 
control production and distribution, levy 
war taxes, carry on most of its “normal” 
functions as well, with Washington in 
ruins. 

A President always will be in office, 
no matter what happens. That is the first 
important thing to understand. 
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Here is the area in which 
U. S: Government agencies 
will be dispersed, under 
@ prearranged plan, if 
Washington is knocked out. 
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cessor. Defense chiefs will direct counterblows 
from a ‘subterranean Pentagon.” 

Result, as planned now, will be a new 
emergency Government, scattered over a large 
“dispersal area.’ Even without Washington, 
it could clamp on controls, levy taxes, pay 
pensions, keep things on an even keel. 


If a bomb should destroy the White 
House and its occupants, there is an 
automatic line of succession to the Presi- 
dency. This line runs from the Vice 
President to the Speaker of the House to 
the President Pro Tempore of the Senate, 
then through the Cabinet. 

If all these officials should be bomb 
victims, the theory is that a new Speaker 
of the House would be chosen, and he 
would become President. The Senate 
would elect a new President Pro Tem- 
pore, who would then be next in the line 
of succession. And so, as the theory goes, 
the succession could run right through 
the 531 members of the House and 
Senate. Add 10 Cabinet members, and 
there are 541 possible successors in addi- 
tion to the Vice President. 

Whether the line actually would run 
this way is a matter of some argument. 
What is agreed to by all concerned is 
that a situation in which there would be 
no successor to the President is almost 
beyond conception. 

The Capitol, of course, could be wiped 
out. Successors to any House members 
who lost their lives would have to be 
elected. That would take time. Successors 
to members of the Senate could be ap- 
pointed immediately by’ Governors of 
the 48 States. 

Around the new President, whoever 
he may be, a new emergency Govern- 
ment will center and start to function. 

The President will move quickly into 
one of several alternate executive offices 
already prepared, if the elaborate White 
House bomb shelter can no longer serve 
as headquarters. Some of the alternate 
quarters’ are underground structures. All 
are fully equipped with communications 
systems and other facilities. Where ex- 
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ecutive offices of this type are located is 
a closely guarded secret, but at least one 
is probably in the West. 

A top military command is also as- 
sured, The present Secretary of Defense 
has 29 designated successors—the top ci- 
vilian officials of the military establish- 
ment. 

Members of the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
all have successors designated. 

Headquarters of the military establish- 
ment, if the Pentagon is leveled, may re- 
main in the labyrinth below that huge 
building, which has long been fully 
equipped for such a contingency, with a 
staff on duty 24 hours a day even now. 

If that structure is contaminated by 
radioactivity, headquarters will shift to 
a new “underground Pentagon” near the 
town of Thurmont, Md., about 65 miles 
from Washington. There, a deep cavern 
has been blasted under Rock Raven 
Mountain, in the hardest rock along the 
Eastern seaboard. 

This vast underground headquarters 
is completely bombproof. You enter it 
through two massive steel doors. A tun- 
nel 25 feet in diameter curves into the 
heart of the mountain. At its end is a 
chambey three stories high. Special air- 
conditioning can filter out poison gas or 
germs. There is a self-contained power 
and water system. 

Civilian agencies of Government all 
are provided with alternate headquarters 
outside of Washington. Predesignated 
centers for most of these agencies are 
spotted within the area shown on the 
map on page 37—extending roughly 80 
miles north and west of the capital and 
nearly 200 miles south. 

Each agency now is choosing the 
buildings that it will use within its 
assigned sector, having switchboards in- 
stalled, planning communications and 
transportation for use if the attack comes. 

If the Government ever moves ‘into 
this outlying area, offices will be set up 
in schools, hotels, office buildings and 
other large structures. 

Key employes already have been told, 
in secret, where their agencies will go. 
Survivors are to report there as soon as 
possible, without further orders, after 
an attack on Washington. Other surviving 
employes, in some cases, have instructions 
to go to specific assembly areas, there 
to be reassigned where needed most. 

To connect the emergency centers of 
Government, a network of underground 
communications lines is being prepared, 
bypassing Washington just in case the 
capital city is completely burned out. 

Within the dispersal area, the emer- 
gency Government will focus on two 
points. One is the “underground Penta- 
gon” of the Defense Department,. which 
will be running the war. The other is 
“High Point,” a headquarters now fully 
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equipped for use of the Federal Civil 
Defense Administration, which will run 
just about everything else. 

The American people, it now be- 
comes clear, will continue to live under 
an ordered society, even though the capi- 
tal city may be in ruins. 

The plan for picking up the pieces, 
and getting things running again on an 
emergency basis, has been worked out 
in greater detail than most people have 
imagined. 

Even the ordinary functions of peace- 
time Government will go on, after an in- 
terruption—which, supposedly, will be 
brief. 

Government services that now are per- 
formed in Washington will be performed 
elsewhere. Field staffs all over the coun- 
try are being trained to take over. Micro- 
filmed records are being stored in safe 
places. 

With things clicking as planned, 
millions of people who depend upon 
Government for checks or other services 
may hardly be aware that Washington 
is out of the picture. 

Old people living on Government pen- 
sions will get their checks. There may 
be an interruption while Social Security 
field offices get set to take over this big 
job. But, once the checks start flowing 
again, they should go out on schedule. 
Microfilmed records of old-age pension 
accounts already have been sent to the 
field for safekeeping. 

Veterans will keep getting their pay- 
ments. Farmers will, too. 

Pay checks will follow displaced Gov- 
ernment employes to their emergency 
stations. Businessmen who sell to Gov- 
ernment will be paid. 

Everyday life is expected to go on 
with a minimum of interruption. 

People will find their banks doing 
business as usual. Deposits will be ac- 
cepted and checks cashed. Banks all 
over the country are storing microfilmed 
records away from their areas. 

Banks that need help to keep going 
will find the Federal Reserve System 
standing by. Currency will be supplied 
as needed. Large supplies of paper 
money have been stockpiled in Federal 
Reserve Banks, just in case. As necessary, 
new currency will be printed, even if the 
Bureau of Engraving and Printing in 
Washington is destroyed. Dies and plates 
have been hidden away in remote places, 
ready for use in private printing plants 
which could turn out greenbacks. 

The emergency plan seems to have 
made provision for just about everything. 

A man whose savings bonds are de- 
stroyed will be able to get new bonds. 
Registration records of these bonds have 
been duplicated and dispersed outside 
the Washington area. 

(Continued on page 40) 
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THE ‘‘HOLE’ IN RAVEN ROCK MOUNTAIN 









—United Press 


In case of attack, it’s an underground Pentagon 


Plans are being worked out to keep 
the mails operating. Washington head- 
quarters of the Post Office Department 
is being decentralized, so that regional 
offices will take over in case of emer- 
gency. The postman is not expected to 
miss his daily rounds anywhere except 
in bombed-out areas. 

Federal laws, as well as federal serv- 
ices, will be kept in operation. 

All the reports that Government now 
requires of citizens and businesses—and 
probably more—will be required in an 
emergency period. 

Government, in other words, still will 
be looking over the shoulders of mil- 
lions across the country. 

Taxpayers will get no respite. Pay- 
ments will be required on time, except 
in bombed areas. Tax records have been 
microfilmed and dispersed among the 
2,000 field offices that handle collections. 
Detailed arrangements have been made 
to get tax bills out, and to enforce pay- 
ment. 

Young men subject to the draft will 
not get “lost” just because draft records 
in some places may be destroyed. Selec- 
tive Service is widely decentralized, and 
records in vulnerable cities have been 
“stored in duplicate form elsewhere. 

The hand of Government will be felt 
in many other ways, some new. 

Emergency controls of many kinds 
are planned. Most of these, at least in 
theory, require action by Congress. Plan- 
ners, however, are going on the supposi- 
tion that, in a real crisis where the safety 
of the country is at stake, the President 
will act on his own hook to do whatever 
is necessary. 

Prices and wages, for example, will be 
frozen for 90 days. Congress will be 
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asked to order this freeze. If there is no 
Congress, the President undoubtedly will 
order it anyway. 

A quick rationing order also is 
planned, affecting essential goods of 
various kinds—food, a wide range of raw 
materials, gasoline, perhaps clothing. At 
the outset, before the rationing system 
takes over, sales of some types of .goods 
may be banned outright. 

Transportation, food and other es- 
sential supplies, where necessary, will 
be seized by the Government. This, al- 
most certainly, will happen in any area 
directly affected by bombing. 

Home building and other nonpriority 
construction will be stopped. 





Television will be blacked out. FM 
radio will go off the air. Regular AM 
radio will be taken over by the Govern- 
ment for emergency use. Frequent 
broadcasts by the President himself are 
planned for the period immediately fol- 
lowing an enemy attack. 

Detailed plans are being made for 
Government help to stricken areas, even 
though much of the Government itself 
may be wiped out. 

Bombing victims who are homeless 
or destitute will get aid from Govern- 
ment agencies. A system of small loans 
and grants, as well as emergency pro- 
visions for food and shelter, is being 
set up. 

Farmers will be able to arrange quick 
loans through the Government’s Farmers 
Home Administration. 

Food will be rushed into. stricken 
areas by the Agriculture Department. 
Day-to-day records are kept on stores of 
food in federal and private warehouses. 
This information is on hand not only in 
Washington but in other offices of the 
Department. 

What all this adds up to is the as- 
surance that no disaster, however great, 
will wipe out organized Government in 
the United States. 

There is no official expectation that 
Washington or any other part of this 
country is going to be attacked. The Gov- 
ernment simply is to be prepared. 

If Washington goes, there will be a 
new, dispersed seat of Government. A 
President will always be on hand to 
take over. A military command will 
always be available to direct operations 
against an enemy. Civilian agencies will 
function—if not in Washington, then 
somewhere else. 
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TAXES WILL BE COLLECTED, AS USUAL 


... even if the U. S. Treasury is demolished 
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: Is Your Company 
| Knee Deep 
| in Paper Work? 


Now You Can Cut Paper Work | 
in These Key Operations! \ 
0 Invoicing C) Purchase Orders, 
. C Financial Reporting C Production Orders 
7 C) Receiving Reports () Back Orders 

é O —— C Shipping Orders | 





Here it is! The compact, low priced, 
desk top copying machine that’s 
ideal for ‘tone writing’? business 
system paperwork —that brings the 
advantages of mechanical copying 
within reach of practically any 
plant and office! 


The Bruning Copyflex Model 100 
turns out exact copies of invoices, 
purchase orders, statements—of 
anything typed, written, or printed 
on ordinary translucent paper—in 






















Bruning Copyflex Model 100, $4950 
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Charles Bruning Company, Inc. 

4700 Montrose Ave., Chicago 41, Ill., Dept. 218 
Please send me more information about the 
Bruning Copyflex Model 100. 





A"One Writing” Business System Based on the 
New Copyflex Model 100 Solves Your Problems! 


seconds. It makes up to 300 letter 
size copies per hour at a cost of less 
than 2¢ each. Produces copies 
up to 11 inches in width by any 
length. It is clean, quiet, and 
simple to operate. No stencils or 
masters are required. No messy 
inks or fumes are involved. 


Let us show you how this versa- 
tile copying machine can help you 
cut costs and increase your operat- 
ing efficiency. Mail coupon today! 
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U.S., growing lustily, is add- 
ing people at the rate of more 
than 2.8 million a year. Experts 
once said the nation would be 
old, declining, by the 1950s. 

But growth is not spread even- 
ly. South and West are gaining, 
while other areas are losing peo- 
ple. A new Census report tells 
what is happening. 


The population boom that got un- 
der way right after World War II 
is continuing to run just as strongly 
as ever. 

Once again the baby crop is going to 
break all past records, going beyond the 
4-million mark this year for the first time. 
Death rates continue to decline. 

Shedding more light on the situation 
is a new official report on the population 
of the United States. The report shows 
that 9.4 million people have been added 
in the last four years, boosting total U.S. 
population to 162.4 million including the 
armed forces. The rate of growth now, in 
1954, is up to more than 2.8 million a 
year. 

That’s like adding a new city with as 
many people as the metropolitan area of 
Detroit every year. In a period of four 


IT WILL TAKE MORE HOUSES... 
In the ‘SOs: predictions of a downturn 






9 Million More Americans—Where 





The Move Is Toward West and Parts of South 


years, it’s like adding to the U.S. more 
than half of Canada’s population. 

All of these people need to be fed and 
clothed and housed and provided with 
the myriad things that the modern indi- 
vidual is expected to enjoy. Here is at 
least a partial explanation of why busi- 
ness activity continues to run at a high 
level in a peacetime period. 

The population upsurge is a far cry 
from the situation that was once expect- 
ed to develop by this time. Back in the 
1930s, predictions were freely made that 
the United States had grown about as 
much as it ever would grow, and was 
on its way to becoming a “mature” na- 
tion with a static population by the 
1950s. 

Along with the unexpected growth in 
the number of people is a continued 
shift of population between regions. 

The American people, generally speak- 
ing, are tending to move westward or 
southward. They appear to be seeking 
a better climate, or to find their for- 
tunes in the newer and more rapidly 
developing regions. Latest State-by- 
State breakdown does not include mem- 
bers of the armed forces stationed in 
each State. 

Highest among all States in percent- 
age growth is Nevada, with a gain of 
33.1 per cent in population since 1950. 
Arizona is next, with a gain of 31.3 per 
cent. Both States are sparsely settled, 








so-not many people are involved in 
these gains. 

Yet Arizona, with its gain of 232,000 
people in the last four years, is growing 
numerically almost as fast as Pennsyl- 
vania, the third largest State in the un- 
ion, with 10 times Arizona’s total popu- 
lation. 

People are flocking to the Southwest 
mainly because of its dry and sunny cli- 
mate, which is making this once-deserted 
area a tourist mecca. Arizona especially 
is profiting from the big increase in year- 
around vacation activity. Another big 
factor here is the expansion of military 
air bases, and the influx of aviation in- 
dustries which have accompanied them. 

Florida’s population boom provides 
another sign of the strong shift of people 
in this country toward areas with attrac- 
tive climates. Florida, warm and sunny, 
made the third largest percentage gain in 
population since 1950, counting 707,000 
additional residents or one-fourth more 
than it had four years ago. 

Many of Florida’s newcomers are “old 
folks,” whose increased Social Security 
checks are enabling them to retire to 
sunny climes in greater numbers than 
ever before. Florida also has gained 
heavily from reopening of many military 
bases since the Korean war, and from an 
inflow of businesses that are making the 
State their headquarters for new South- 
ern branches. 
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...TO HOLD A GROWING POPULATION 
This year: more babies than ever 
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California, also famed for its mild cli- 
mate, is fourth in percentage gain and 
far ahead of all other States in actual 
gain of people. California shows a rise of 
1.8 million residents since 1950. The 
State is gaining people faster now than 
even in the 1940s, when World War II 
brought an explosive expansion of in- 
dustry and population. 

In fact, this leading Western State has 
absorbed 5.4 million additional people 
since 1940, or a greater increase of pop- 
ulation than occurred in the same time 
in all nine States of New England and 
the Middle Atlantic area. 

That’s the most dramatic evidence of 
the westward shift of Americans. 

The trend away from farms is another 
important population movement spot- 
lighted by the latest Census Bureau re- 
port. 

The three States that lost population 
between 1950 and 1954 are Arkansas, 
New Hampshire and West Virginia. 
Arkansas has been far more dependent 
on agriculture than the average State. 
In West Virginia the decline in coal 
mining may be the biggest factor in cur- 
rent population losses. 

As the accompanying map shows, all 
the big farming States of the Midwest 
made below-average gains in the last 
four years, and a number of them were 
on the borderline, about to lose people. 

In the South, farm areas made small 
gains, too. Aside from Florida, no States 
in the Deep South made above-average 
gains in population except Louisiana and 
Texas. Both of these States have added 
enormously to their industries in the last 
decade, and their expanding industries, 
not farms, attracted people. 

The trek to cities and industrial cen- 
ters also shows up in the record of popu- 
lation gains in the North and East. 

Michigan, with its huge auto and steel 
industries, made a 10.2 per cent gain in 
population between 1950 and 1954. 
Similar substantial gains were marked in 
Ohio, Indiana, Connecticut, New Jersey, 
all highly industrialized areas. Delaware 
and Maryland gained heavily too, a re- 
flection of their increased drawing power 
as the site of new steel industries. 

Farm States in these regions, by con- 
trast, made relatively small gains. 

In Northern cities, much of the gains 
of recent years, as during World War II, 
represented an inflow of Negroes, mi- 
grating from the South. 

Latest population reports, showing 
continued steady growth in numbers of 
people for the nation as a whole, are a 
good omen for business, since more 
people mean bigger markets. But it’s the 
sunny South and the expanding West that 
are growing fastest; and, to some degree, 
their gains are being made at the ex- 
pense of the older, colder regions. 
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How U. S. Population Is Shifting 


Since 1950, total increase is 6.3 per cent 
THESE STATES, in population, 


grew less than the national 
average in the same period 


THESE STATES, in population, 


grew more than the national 
average between 1950 and 1954 





* These States 
lost population 




























































































se | 530" | “iba a sre | 550° | “isba’ | com 
Gain Gain 

Ala. | 3,053,000] 3,100,000 1.5 | Nebr. | 1,322,000] 1,358,000| 2.8 

Ariz. | 742,000] 974,000| 31.3 § Nev. |  157,000| 209,000 | 33.1 

Ark. | 1,908,000] 1,891,000|-0.9 J N.H. | 531,000 528,000 |-0.7 

Calif. | 10,413,000] 12,213,000| 17.3 J N.J. | 4,802,000] 5,174,000| 7.8 

Colo. | 1,307,000| 1,408,000| 7.7 J N.Mex.| 668,000| 752,000 | 12.7 

Conn. | 2,001,000] 2,210,000| 10.4 | N.Y. | 14,801,000|15,368,000 

Del. 318,000] 362,000| 13.8 J N.C. | 4,014,000| 4,162,000 

D.C. | 769,000] 820,000| 6.6 9 N.Dok.| 620,000] 635,000 

Fla. | 2,729,000] 3,436,000| 25.9 | Ohio | 7,938,000| 8,535,000 

Ga. | 3,402,000] 3,561,000| 4.7 9 Okla. | 2,218,000] 2,232,000 

Ida. 588,000] 611,000| 3.9 9 Oreg. | 1,519,000] 1,634,000 

m. | 8,672,000] 9,106,000] 5.0 | Po. | 10,480,000/10,755,000 

Ind. | 3,932,000] 4,203,000] 6.9 9 R.I. 774,000| _ 790,000 

la. | 2,621,000] 2,636,000] 0.6 9 S.c. | 2,096,000] 2,171,000 

Kans. | 1,887,000] 1,972,000] 4.5 | S.Dok. | 650,000| 659,000 

Ky. | 2,913,000] 2,928,000] 0.5 | Tenn. | 3,281,000 3,344,000 

Lo. | 2,670,000] 2,901,000] 8.6 || Tex. | 7,584,000] 8,240,000 

Me. 912,000] 916,000] 0.4 | Utch | 687,000) 753,000 

Md. | 2,306,000] 2,522,000] 9.4 | Va. | 3,220,000) 3,418,000 

Mass. | 4,665,000] 4,906,000) 5.2 | Vt 378,000] 383,000 

Mich. | 6,361,000] 7,010,000] 10.2 } Wash. | 2,317,000] 2,459,000] 6.1 

Minn. | 2,981,000] 3,098,000] 3.9 | W.Vo.| 2,005,000] 1,946,000/ -2.9 

Miss. | 2,164,000] 2,180,000] 0.7 | Wis. | 3,433,000] 3,574,000| 4.1 

Mo. | 3,953,000] 4,115,000] 4.1 | Wyo. | 282,000} 302,000) 7.2 

589,000] 624,000 , 











Source: Census Bureau 
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A “SLAP” HEARD ROUND THE WORLD 


It Points Up Treatment of Diplomats in Moscow 


New “incident” in Moscow, 
involving the wives of two Amer- 
ican attachés there, is only the 
latest in a long series. 

Diplomats in Russia are 
hemmed in, followed, forbidden 
to deal with the Russian people, 
harassed on all sides. 

It's raising serious questions 
now about what this country is 
getting out of an Embassy in 
Moscow in the first place. 


The wives of two attachés at the 
U.S. Embassy in Moscow have under- 
gone an experience that brings to a 
head a long-festering sore in American 
relations with Russia. 

All through the postwar years, U. S. 
officials have been subjected to a variety 
of indignities while serving in the Russian 
capital. A suspicious, insulting attitude 
on the part of the Soviet Government 
long ago became the normal and expect- 
ed thing. The American Ambassador, 
in effect, became a prisoner in his own 
Embassy—tailed by secret police if he 
so much as set foot outside. 

It was such a situation that led George 
F. Kennan, when Ambassador, to make 


some frank statements about Russia 
that the Soviets considered’ “false . and 
hostile.” The Kremlin demanded his re- 
call and Mr. Kennan was replaced. Amer- 
ican officials of all ranks have accepted 
assignment to Russia as an unpleasant 
duty performed in a territory where they 
are regarded as enemies. 

Recent weeks have brought a new 
series of harassing actions by the Rus- 
sians. These culminated in the incident of 
the wives of the Embassy officials. Mrs. 
Karl E. Sommerlatte, wife of the second 
secretary of the Embassy, was accused by 
the Russians of slapping a workingman 
and shoving a Russian woman. 

The Kremlin demanded Mrs. Som- 
merlatte’s recall. The American Embassy 
denounced the Russian story as a fabri- 
cation, asked that the Russian Govern- 
ment withdraw its request—but without 
avail. Mrs. Sommerlatte and her husband 
were ordered home by the State De- 
partment. 

Before that decision came, however, 
Ambassador Charles E. Bohlen had 
shown that he took a very serious view 
of the episode. He carried the case 
all the way to Foreign Minister Vyach- 
eslav M. Molotov. Reaction of Amer- 
ican officials in both Moscow and 
Washington showed that patience was 
wearing thin, that more and more peo- 
ple were beginning to urge a show- 
down to find out just where Americans 


stood in the capital of a supposedly 
“friendly” nation. 

Two versions, one Russian, the other 
American, were given of the episode that 
produced this international incident. 

The Kremlin’s version ran this wav: 
Mrs. Sommerlatte and a companion, Mrs. 
Houston Stiff, wife of the Embassy’s as- 
sistant naval attaché, were taking pic- 
tures of some children. The background 
was a building under repair. There was 
much rubble. The father of one child pro- 
tested. He and another Russian invited 
the women to a nearby factory club, 
there reproved them for an “improper 
act.” Mrs. Sommerlatte, the Russian ver- 
sion continues, struck one of the men and 
“brutally pushed” a woman. 

The American version is this: Mrs. 
Sommerlatte and Mrs. Stiff asked per- 
mission to photograph some Russian 
women. A man suggested, instead, that 
they go to the workers’ club where they 
would find interesting photographic ma- 
terial. They found none. Two Soviet 
secret police prevented their leaving. 
There was a scuffle as the two women 
tried to get away. Despite displaying 
their diplomatic credentials, the two 
women were detained some 90 minutes. 
Mrs. Sommerlatte managed to get a tele- 
phone call through to her husband and 
he came to the rescue. 

Mrs. Sommerlatte later made a report 
by telephone to her parents in Wilming- 





—USN&WR Photo 
AMBASSADOR BOHLEN 
... his patience waned 
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—United Press 


MRS. KARL E. SOMMERLATTE 
. .“a frightening experience” 


—United Press 


FOREIGN MINISTER MOLOTOV 
...no change of heart 
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THE STREETS OF MOSCOW: NO PLACE FOR AMERICANS? 
For Foreign Service personnel, the U. S. Embassy is virtually a prison 


ton, Del. She said that she and Mrs. 
Stiff were manhandled, that “there was 
no slapping, pushing or shoving except 
by the Russian men and women,” that 
“the stories the Russians are putting out 
are completely wrong.” It was, Mrs. Som- 
merlatte added, “a frightening experi- 
ence.” 

Previously this year two members of 
the Embassy staff were arrested on the 
outskirts of Moscow and charged with 
“taking photographs of the Stalin Auto 
Works.” They were held and questioned 
in a Moscow police station for more 
than three hours. The U.S. protested 
strongly. 

Other recent incidents have for the 
most part involved the taking of pictures. 
Cameras have been seized and film de- 
stroyed. Behind this was a seeming re- 
laxation in Russian restrictions. Ameri- 
cans have been encouraged to move 
about and take pictures in unrestricted 
areas. At least, that is what they were led 
to think. Now, they wonder whether they 
have not been baited by officers planted 
to get them into trouble. 

These episodes have raised an old 
question in the minds of many American 
diplomats. This question is whether any 
really useful purpose is served by main- 
taining an Embassy in Moscow. The 
many restrictions placed on the Ambas- 
sador and his staff, some argue, make 
the Embassy valueless. 

Travel for all foreigners stationed in 
Russia has been heavily restricted since 
1941. Nearly two years ago, some 80 per 
cent of Soviet territory was made out of 
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bounds for aliens. Diplomats who want 
to go more than 25 miles from Moscow 
must wangle hard-to-get permits. And 
whole sections of Moscow itself are 
barred to foreign visitors. 

Russians, furthermore, require the 
foreign colony to live what amounts to a 
ghetto existence. -Foreigners are isolated 
from the Kremlin and the men in it. They 
are cut off almost completely from the 
Russian people by unremitting police sur- 
veillance. In addition, propaganda and 
fear of punishment keep the Russians 
away from Americans and other aliens. 

The result is that foreigners work to- 
gether, play together, read the same 
newspapers and magazines, attend the 
same parties, movies and theatrical pro- 
ductions. Socially, foreign diplomats 
meet the Russians only on a formal basis, 
usually when the Soviet Government 
gives an official party or, less frequently, 
when a few carefully selected Russians 
attend an affair in a foreign embassy. 

American Ambassadors are followed 
everywhere by “guards,” even when they 
go fishing, skiing or dancing. Less im- 
portant people are not provided with 
“guards,” but there are always secret 
police tagging along. 

Housing conditions for U.S. Embassy 
personnel, once a torture, have been im- 
proved by the construction of new quar- 
ters, connected seven and 10-story build- 
ings. But there still is not room for 
everyone, and male Embassy clerks and 
Army and Navy enlisted men are lodged 
elsewhere in what are considered un- 
satisfactory quarters. 


Cut off from the Russian people and 
from travel within the Soviet Union, 
the Embassy staff is considered of little or 
no value as a source of information. In 
addition, official contacts with the Rus- 
sians are unrewardingly few, and usually 
with Soviet underlings. 

Meetings with top Russians take place 
only once or twice a month. Far from 
having the purpose of bringing about 
friendly relations, they usually occur 
because of some disturbing incident, such 
as the episode of Mrs. Sommerlatte and 
Mrs. Stiff, which took Mr. Bohlen into 
Molotov’s Kremlin headquarters. 

For that episode, the diplomats can 
find no precedent. They can’t remember 
a time when the wife of an Embassy at- 
taché has been declared persona non 
grata. There was no appeal beyond Mr. 
Molotov’s decision to demand recall of 
Mrs. Sommerlatte. 

All this evoked a comment from Sena- 
tor Margaret Chase Smith, of Maine, 
that caught many ears. A short while be- 
fore, Communist police arrested three 
Americans who were taking pictures of 
the Senator in front of a state-owned 
store in East Berlin. The Senator was not 
bothered. She went on to Russia for a six- 
day visit and, in Finland later, after the 
incident involving Mrs. Sommerlatte, had 
this to say: 

“I would not be surprised if relations 
between the United States and the So- 
viet Union were broken off at any time 
by either side.” 

Under the circumstances, it is a thought 
that has occurred to many others. 
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= with REP. L.C. BATTLE — REP. O. C. FISHER 


(Dem.) of Alabama 





(Dem.) of Texas 


CONGRESSMEN IN RUSSIA FIND 
AIM STILL “DIVIDE AND CONQUER” 





EDITOR'S NOTE: This is how Russia looks to two 
members of the U.S. House of Representatives who 
went there in the role of American tourists. 

Representatives Battle (Dem.), of Alabama, and 
Fisher (Dem.), of Texas, ranged the Soviet Union 
from industrial cities to farms. What did they find? 
Did they come out with altered ideas about Russia 
and its rulers? To get their answers, Robert Kleiman, 
Regional Editor for “U.S. News & World Report,” 
interviewed the two men in Paris shortly after they 
completed their tour. 

For the views of a British visitor to Russia, a mem- 
ber of the House of Lords, see page 86. 


country that ships war goods or strategic materials 
behind the Iron Curtain. Mr. Battle has served in 





REPRESENTATIVE LAURIE C. BATTLE is author of 
the Battle Act, a law that cuts off U.S. aid to any 


Congress since 1947. He is retiring from the House at 
the end of this year. 


REPRESENTATIVE O. CLARK FISHER of San Angelo, 
Tex., is a member of the House Armed Services Com- 
mittee, which passes on all U.S. military programs. 
Mr. Fisher was elected to the House of Representa- 
tives in 1942 and has been a member of Congress 
continuously since then. 








At PARIS 


Q Gentlemen, what is your feeling about what the Rus- 
sians are up to now? What does the new line really mean? 

Mr. Fisher: I shall risk a comment on that. Although actu- 
ally we did not learn much in that regard, I got the impression 
that: 

One, they are trying with all their propaganda power, all 
the means they have, to forge a stronger link between the 600 
million Chinese they frequently mention and the Russians. 

Two, you hear no criticism in the press or otherwise of 
Britain and France. All the antiforeign propaganda is directed 
solely at the United States. From that I gathered that they 
would like to exploit the old method, used so often by dictator- 
ships, of dividing to conquer, of weakening through dividing 
the opposition. They are playing up as much as they can, in 
their propaganda, to our allies, namely the French and the 
British. At the same time, they are continually working 
at creating a closer relationship with their own ally, Red 
China. 

Q Is it your feeling that they want peaceful coexistence? 
What do they mean by that phrase? 

Mr. Battle: All I shall say about that is that I feel they 
respect the power of the United States. My opinion about 
their 6bjectives is that they have not changed. 

Mr. Fisher: I might add that the reactions of the Kremlin 
now to the prospective German rearmament and admission to 
NATO [North Atlantic Treaty Organization] seem to have a 
sort of frantic tone. It would indicate that they respect the 
power and strength that will grow out of it. It is having a 
sobering and deterring influence on the ruling regime in 
Moscow to see new evidence of unity in the West. 


“Copy right 1954, By U. S. News Pub. Corp. 
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Q Did you get a feeling that the Russians were less bel- 
ligerent, that the danger of war was less now than in recent 
years? 

Mr. Battle: I would say that the Russians are in a position 
to mobilize their military and civilian population with mini- 
mum delay. It can be directed in a very short time to accom- 
plish the particular objective that these nine men agree on. 
I think they are keeping themselves in a state of readiness. 

Mr. Fisher: You referred a moment ago to the meaning of 
peaceful coexistence. I saw and heard nothing while I wi.s in 
the Soviet Union which caused me to believe that this is any- 
thing more than a Communist propaganda line. They want 
the West to be less vigilant, and certainly I saw nothing to 
show that the ultimate objectives of Communism are being 
relaxed by that new tactic or new line of peaceful coexistence. 
Until they act rather than talk, I would discount it as being 
of little significance as far as the tranquillity of the world is 
concerned. 

Q What should they do to prove their good will? 

Mr. Fisher: There are a lot of things they could do. They 
could sign the peace treaty with Austria. They could attempt 
to really solve the problems in the Far East instead of con- 
tinuously encouraging more aggression and unrest. 

They could do a lot about German unification. They could 
stop shooting down our planes. Until they show their willing- 
ness to provide free elections in the real, honest sense of that 
term I cannot accept myself their talk of peaceful coexistence 
as having very much meaning. 

Mr. Battle: I agree with that. I would add that they can 
also withdraw their agitators from the United States and the 
other democracies and peace-loving countries, agitators who 
are there to try and undermine the governments. 
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Coexistence “Just Propaganda” .. . Soldiers Visible 


Everywhere ... People Resigned to Soviet Regime 


Q Your feeling, I gather, is that the West has to stay on 
guard in spite of the talk of peaceful coexistence? 

Mr. Battle: By all means, we certainly must stay on guard 
and must become stronger militarily, economically, constitu- 
tionally, financially and spiritually. 

Q Representative Battle, your name is connected with a 
program for embargoing shipments of certain kinds of mate- 
rials to the Soviet world. What is your feeling now after 
your trip in Russia? Is there anything in the new develop- 
ments in Russia that should lead the U.S. to take another 
look at this trade embargo? 

Mr. Battle: We have to 
look continuously at not 
only our trade programs but 
all of our other programs. 
This program is somewhat 
flexible, and the Executive 
does have some authority to 
make changes in the opera- 
tion of the program. But, 
basically, I think the Battle 
Act is sound and the em- 
bargo program is necessary 
until Russia demonstrates 
by deeds that she means 
what she says. The only in- 
flexible part of this program 
pertains to arms, ammuni- 
tion, atomic materials and 
implements of war. 

Q Can there safely be an expansion of other kinds of trade 
in this new situation? 

Mr. Baitle: The executive department of our Government 
is continuously revising the list to keep it in focus with the 
times. | have not seen any changes in Soviet Russia which 
warran the shipment of materials useful in building up their 
war industries. 

Q The Russians have not been very successful, then, in 
converting you on that point? 

Mr. Battle: I did not go there to become converted or to 
convert them. I went there to take a look at the Soviet 
Union and see how they operate. 

Q Did the Russians try to convince you that you are 
wrong in your trade policy? ‘ 

Mr. Battle: We had no meeting or conversations about the 
Battle Act or anything officially. This was an unofficial trip. 
We were just sightseers. 

Q Did you get an impression that there were economic 
weaknesses in Russia toward which the United States ought 
to direct its attention in framing its embargo lists? 

Mr. Battle: Russia is short of certain types of materials, 
heavy machinery and precision devices, which are essential 


MR. BATTLE 
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to building a modern war machine. These are the kinds of 
strategic goods to which we direct our embargo lists. 

Q You said a little earlier that you had the impression that 
Russian industrial development and production were in- 
creasing. Would this seem to indicate that the Battle Act 
has not been effective? 

Mr. Battle: I do not think so at all. There could have 
been a greater increase in the particular industries neces- 
sary to a war economy if there had been no embargo. 
There is little doubt about that. 

They have an expanding 
program, and they have 
great resources internally. 
They have some nations 
among their satellites now 
which have been tradition- 
ally more advanced indus- 
trially than Russia herself. 
And, of course, they took a 
great deal of machinery 
from Germany at the end 
of the war. But I think that 
in general they would be 
further along without our 
embargo against the type 
of machinery which builds 
up war industries. 

Q You were in Baku in 
the heart of the oil-pro- 
ducing area. We have been 
embargoing shipments of oil to Russia, but the Russians 
have been exporting oil, indicating they have a surplus. Did 
you get any enlightenment about that? 

Mr. Battle: Of course any exports that Russia makes 
may or may not be relative to their production or needs. 

Q They may be short and still export to earn foreign 
exchange, you mean? 

Mr. Battle: It is very cefinitely possible. It may be for 
other reasons, too. That has been true in other instances. 
However, I have no basis for saying that they are short of oil. 

Q Did you see oil development going on in Russia? 

Mr. Fisher: They have the Baku oil fields with thousands 
of oil-producing wells. Most of them are pumping. Very few 
of them are shut down. They seem to practice no conserva- 
tion in their production program. Apparently they are draw- 
ing heavily on their reserves. The wells are spaced close 
together. We saw no new fields that had been developed, 
although there could have been some recent increase in the 
number of wells in the Baku area. That is a tremendous 
field there. But I was impressed by the fact that they are 
taking the oil at a pretty heavy rate. 

(Continued on next page) 
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. - « “No doubt Soviet industrial power is expanding” 


Q We heard you had a rather interesting conversation with 
Deputy Foreign Minister Gromyko at a reception. What 
happened? 

Mr. Battle: I was not in the group when the conversation 
started off. But, after it got hot, my friends very thoughtfully 
came over to get me and bring me into the discussion with 
Mr. Gromyko. I was told that Gromyko had said the Battle 
Act was helpful to Russian trade propaganda with England, 
China and other countries. 

I just said, “Mr. Gromyko, I am against bad trade and for 
good trade.” 

Bad trade builds up the Communist war machine and 
makes for war. I concluded that the Battle Act must have 
been pretty successful from the amount of attention it has 
been receiving constantly from Soviet Russia. 

Q What did he mean by saying the Battle Act helped 
Soviet trade propaganda? 

Mr. Battle: That was his way of saying it had been a thorn 
in their side. They perverted the intent, purpose and reason 
for the Battle Act by making it appear that United States 
aid was being used for greedy capitalistic expansion and mili- 
tary aggression against North Korea, China, the satellites 
and the Soviet Union. 

The Battle Act cuts off United States aid to recipient 
countries shipping war materials and highly strategic materials 
to the Iron Curtain countries. It does not make sense to give 
military materials to an ally for defense against Soviet 
Russia when that ally in turn sells military materials to Soviet 
Russia. In effect, that is taxing Americans to build up the 
Red war machines that have already subjugated nearly half 
the people in the world. Russia does not need these war 
materials if she has peaceful intentions, as she claims. 

Q Can you see Soviet military power when you are travel- 
ing in Russia? Is it visible? 

Mr. Battle: Soldiers were visible everywhere we went. But, 
of course, we were not escorted to any military installations. 

Q Did you run across any arms plants? 

Mr. Fisher: I did not see any aircraft factories, tank fac- 
tories, ammunition or gun factories in the places we visited. 
We saw thousands of troops on leave, officers and men. We 
were hardly ever out of sight of them, thousands of them 
in the cities. We saw planes flying around and things of that 
kind. But we did not visit any military installations or any 
of the factories producing military equipment. 

Q Did you ask to see some of those? 

Mr. Fisher: No. 

Q Are the Russians talking much about atomic energy? 

Mr. Battle: Not to us. 

Q Do they seem to take any civil-defense precautions? 

Mr. Fisher: We saw no evidence of that. We saw no anti- 
aircraft guns ourselves. They could be doing a lot of things 
we did not see. 


ACCENT ON CHILD CARE— 


Q What were your over-all impressions in Russia? What 
was the most interesting thing you encountered? 

Mr. Fisher: We were quite interested in the progress we 
observed of their reconstruction and rebuilding program in all 
the cities which we visited in the Soviet Union. In addition 
to that we were interested in the great deal of attention, more 
than I anticipated, given to education and to the welfare of 
children from the cradle on up into maturity. 


They have hundreds of nurseries and kindergartens, op- 
erated under Government supervision, of course. In addition, 
they have organizations for children from 6 or 7 on up to 17, 
perhaps, where Russian children are taught various games, 
various skills, various types of art and culture and also are 
taught a lot about Communism, Leninism, Stalinism. Those 
things are never neglected or overlooked in the whole make- 
up of Russian daily life, and children in their young, impres- 
sionable years are given special attention. 

Q What impressed you most, Mr. Battle? 

Mr. Battle: I was impressed with the size of the country. 
Although Mr. Fisher would not admit it, I concluded that the 
Soviet Union was almost as big as Texas. I was quite interested 
in their system of government and their economic system. 
They have a dictatorship of .a group; no one individual has 
emerged as the strong man. They also have the world’s big- 
gest bureaucracy. So I have thought, in my own mind, that 
a good descriptive term for the Soviet Government might be 
“dictocracy.” 

I was interested as well, as Mr. Fisher was, in the tremen- 
dous reconstruction program that has been going on since 
the war. 


A TRUCK EVERY 5 MINUTES— 


Q Did you have a feeling that Soviet industrial power 
was continuing to expand? 

Mr. Battle: In my mind there is no doubt that their indus- 
trial power is expanding. 

Mr. Fisher: We were interested, of course, in the indus- 
trialization that is taking place in the Soviet Union, and it 
must be admitted that they are making considerable progress 
in many fields. We saw many new factories being activated. 
We visited the Stalin Auto Works in Moscow, which employs 
40,000 people, 40 per cent of whom are women. We saw 
them producing 4-ton trucks at a rate of one every five min- 
utes on the assembly lines. We saw evidence of stepped-up 
industrialization like this throughout the Soviet Union. 

Q What other factories did you see on this trip? 

Mr. Fisher: We visited the bicycle factory at the Stalin 
Auto Works, and we saw plants for machine tools, farm imple- 
ments, tractor factories and so forth at various places around 
the Soviet Union, although we didn’t go through the inside of 
these plants as we did the Stalin Auto Works. 

Mr. Battle: in regard to that industrialization, they have 
doubled their output of steel in the last 15 years. Somewhere 
I was told that in 30 years they have come up almost from 
the bottom to the second ranking nation industrially, second 
only to the United States. 

Q Did you hear how much steel they are producing now? 
It was said to be about 38 million tons last year. 

Mr. Fisher: That is the report we received, 38 million tons. 
They claim they will increase this amount by 4 million tons 
this year. 

Q Did you hear any of the Russians say how soon they 
expect to catch up with the United States? 

Mr. Fisher: We did not discuss that feature of the thing 
with them. 

Q Did you get to visit a collective farm? 

Mr. Fisher: We visited one near Kiev and one near 
Moscow and a state farm located near Tiflis in the Soviet 
Republic of Georgia. 

(Continued on page 84) 
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Thousands of hard of hearing people 


were first to hear the news: 





The story broke on Sunday, October 24, 1943. 


That was the day Zenith’s president, Commander E. F. McDonald, Jr., chal- 
lenged the industry with the introduction of a high quality hearing aid selling 
at $40.00, At the time prices for hearing aids ranged from $150.00 to $200.00, 
Zenith argued that price alone was depriving millions of the assurance and 
comfort of a hearing aid . . . and that prices were far higher than manufactur- 
ing costs warranted. 


The industry itself proved a little hard of hearing, which was perhaps not 
surprising. There were predictions that Zenith would not be in the hearing aid 
business for long. Our answer was to intensify our Crusade to bring the best 
hearing to the hard of hearing public at a reasonable price—without exorbi- 
tant profit. In other words, lower the cost of hearing. 


Today the Crusade is still growing. The hard of hearing have joined our 
Crusade to the extent that Zenith today is providing more hearing aids than 
all other thirty-seven manufacturers combined. Zenith has brought these 
people advances such as the first low-priced 3-transistor set operating at just 
15 cents a month compared to several dollars for vacuum tube aids. 


It’s not an unusual story as far as our operations here at Zenith are con- 
cerned. In no phase of our business (which is radionics exclusively) do we 
accept the accepted way of doing things without first asking a lot of questions. 
The result has been a constant flow of radionic products that each year work 
better and cost less. 


There have been important benefits to the Government as well. At the time 
Zenith Hearing Aids were introduced, this nation faced a critical wartime 
shortage of both labor and materials. But these new, low-priced hearing aids 
got an AAI priority . . . because the Government saw a way to add thousands 
of hard of hearing people to the war effort. This was just one of the many 
ways in which Zenith helped ... and is still helping ... strengthen the 
nation’s defense. 


Zenith, backed by 36 years of specialization in radionics, serves America 
with a stronger defense and a better way of living. 





When additional production was needed during the Korean emer- 
gency, the Government looked to Zenith for production of proxim- 
ity fuses. This trust resulted from Zenith’s experience in radionics 
and World War Il production records. 














The royalty of RADIO, TELEVISION ...1 HEARING AIDS 


Zenith Radio Corporation + Chicago 39, Illinois ¢ 
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INSULATION for both 
high and low temperatures 





How insulation helps industry 
pull profit out of “thin air” 


The principal function of thermal insulation is to 
control the flow of heat . . . as it is doing in this 
modern sulphuric acid plant. 


When this is accomplished effectively, critical 
temperatures may be maintained uniformly, fuel 
costs kept at a minimum, and important contri- 
butions to profit made. 


Because they are so efficient, Eagle-Picher in- 


EAGLE 


sulating products serve industry wherever tem- 
perature control is important. Large users are 
the petroleum, power, marine, steel, and chem- 
ical industries. 


There may be an application for these widely 
accepted products in your business. For more 
details on insulating materials, or any other of 
the Eagle-Picher products listed below, get in 
touch with us. 


EAGLE-PICHER 


Since 1843 . 


The Eagle-Picher Company e General Offices: Cincinnati (1), Ohio 


A good name on any product « Widely known as an important factor in mining, smelting and 


processing of zinc and lead, Eagle-Picher provides many products for essential uses in the glass, ceramic, chemical and 


agricultural industries; in the manufacture of automotive and farm equipment and 


in many other fields: Slab zinc ¢ Zinc and lead pigments and oxides « Molded and extruded rubber products 


Diatomaceous earth products « Cadmium e The rare metals: Gallium, Germanium e Mineral wool 
home and industrial insulations e Aluminum storm windows and screens. 
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FROM THE CAPITALS OF THE WORLD 


NEW_YORK....PARIS....BONN....BELGRADE....NEW DELHI.... 








>> To give you the background on new talks, new hopes of disarmament..... 

Arms race is going right ahead, not letting up, not stopping. 

Russia, testing nuclear weapons, is trying to catch up with the U.S. 

Atomic stockpiles are building up rapidly in both East and West. 

Allied armed forces, even when West Germany's 50C,000 men are added, will 
not equal the armies--or planes, or tanks--of the Soviet bloc in Europe. 

Communist strength in Asia, at the same time, has grown to about twice that 
of the U.S. and its allies in that part of the world. Communist armies are far 
bigger. Even Communist planes and submarines outnumber those of the Allies. 











>> But now there's a surge of hope at United Nations headquarters that Soviet 
Russia may at last be ready to talk seriously about disarmament. 
One reason for this hope is that Russia has joined the West in ordering the 
U.N. Disarmament Commission to resume work. This is the first time since 1946 
that Russia has teamed up with the West to sponsor a U.N. resolution on anything. 
A second reason for the new hope is that Russia appears to have retreated 
from an old stand. She no longer demands immediate outlawing of atomic weapons. - 
Russia joins U.S.--apparently--in favoring step-by-step atomic disarmament. 





>> The hard facts are somewhat less hopeful. 
Andrei Vishinsky, speaking for Russia at the U.N., hes made no commitments 
that Soviet Russia will reduce its arms by as much as one bullet. Instead: 
Aerial inspection of Russia, to check on atomic production, is opposed by 
Vishinsky. Russia's U.N. veto, Vishinsky says, must be available. A veto can 
stop any U.N. action aimed at Russian armaments. Arms cuts, the Russians 
insist, must be percentage cuts, across the board--"We cut half, you cut half." 
In other words: A 50 per cent cut would leave the Communist world with some 
5 million men under arms, leave U.S. side with perhaps 3.5 million. 
This is why Russia keeps insisting on a flat percentage cut of armed forces. 











>> Any hope of atomic disarmament turns on an agreement to permit inspection 

of atomic facilities and stockpiles by the U.N. Russia has always fought this. 
Even if Russia agreed on paper, it's now very doubtful if any inspection 

system would work. Fissionable material for a uranium bomb need be no more than 

50 pounds. It would be easy to hide a few hundred such packages in a 

place as big as Russia. Meanwhile, the Soviet stockpile is growing. 


>> Vishinsky's disarmament gesture at the U.N. has been carefully timed. It 
comes just when the Allies seem agreed, at last, to rearm Germany. Vishinsky's 
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idea is to undermine that agreement, if he can. Why bother to rearm the 
Germans if the world is about to disarm? The idea will appeal to many in Europe. 


>> Vishinsky's strategy at the U.N. appears to be shaping up this way: 

First, talk for a while about Western proposals for atomic control. 

Then, at the right moment, reject them as impractical. 

Next, substitute for complicated Western proposals a simple agreement to 
prohibit use of nuclear weapons under any circumstances. This would sound good to 
some people, but provide no inspection system, no means of enforcement. 

Result--if nuclear weapons were outlawed--would be to deprive the U.S. of 
its chief advantage in a war with Russia or China, while leaving the Communist 
world armed to the teeth, and outnumbering the U.S. by many millions. 

U.S. officials understand this Moscow strategy, are not falling for it. 


>> If the Allies move fast, they may get Germany rearmed this time. 

Allied confidence right now is high. Diplomats are counting on the dramatic 
success of the Paris meeting to help push the agreements through parliaments. 

French Parliament, it's figured, will finally vote to rearm Germans, because 
of German concessions on the Saar, and Britain's commitment to stay in Europe. 

West German Parliament is more of a question. German feeling is beginning to 
run higher about the Saar. Chancellor Adenauer is accused of giving it away to 
France. Diplomats are guessing, though, that in the end Adenauer will win. 

But it all depends on how fast the Allies move. A long delay will give the 
Opposition time to stir up new fears and objections, and also give the Russians 
time to work on the neutralist sentiment in both France and Germany. 

Soviet moves to date have been unimpressive. Vishinsky's maneuvers at the 
U.N. are unlikely to get far. Foreign Minister Molotov's proposal of a Big Four 
meeting to discuss Germany is being rejected, at least for the time being. 

It may be that the Allies, at Paris, moved faster than Russia expected, and 
caught Moscow off balance. Problem now is to keep up this fast pace. 














>> Question in Belgrade is what the current flirtation between Marshal Tito 
and Soviet Kussia means. Is Tito on the way back to Moscow? 
Tito talks up “peaceful coexistence," normal relations with Moscow. 

Moscow is going out of its way to be nice to Tito. Frontier raids have been 
Stopped. Trade is being encouraged. Even the Trieste settlement is smiled on. 
It's quite a change. As Western observers in Belgrade analyze it..... 
Stalin failed in his attempt to unseat Tito in Yugoslavia. Stalin tried 
every trick in the bock. None worked. Stalin's successors, realizing this, have 
changed Moscow's tactics. New tactics are to woo Tito and if possible keep him 

from strengthening Western defenses in the crucial Balkan area. 








For Tito, it's a welcome opportunity to be wooed by both sides. 
Odds are against Tito's returning to Moscow. He knows when he's well off. 


>> In Southeast Asia, this is how insiders size up the much-publicized trip of 
Prime Minister Nehru of India to Peiping, capital of Communist China: 
Nehru's main idea was to nail down the role of spokesman for Southeast 
Asia, and while in Peiping caution the Chinese to be good. 
Nehru's results are not expected to add up to anything significant. It's 
just hoped Peiping won't get more out of the visit than Nehru does. 
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Surface defects disappear when oxygen and acetylene team up to provide a 


Smooth, flawless skin... for steel 


YOU KNOW the steel in your automobile and refrigerator 
is smooth and perfect. 


BUT DID YOU KNOW that to get these smooth, flawless 
surfaces the steel had to be ‘conditioned’? This means 
removing the rough scale and surface defects that form 
on the steel ingots as the molten metal cools. 

To remove these defects by hand methods required 
further cooling of the steel. This was a costly and time- 


consuming process —a bottleneck to steel production. 


THROUGH BLAZING HEAT — Today, as steel travels 
through the mill, it passes through the 6,000-degree 
heat of oxy-acetylene flames. Then, while still moving 
at speeds up to 160-feet per minute, streams of pure 
oxygen are directed against its blazing hot surfaces. 


The scaly, scarred surfaces are instantly burned away. 





LINDE Oxygen 
Prest-O-LITE Acetylene 
BAKELITE, VINYLITE, and KRENE Plastics 


ELECTROMET Alloys and Metals 


LINDE Silicones 
HAYNES STELLITE Alloys 
EVEREADY Flashlights and Batteries 


PRESTONE Anti-Freeze UNION Carbide 


The slab emerges clean—ready to be rolled into flaw- 
less sheets for your car, refrigerator, and many other 


useful products that serve you. 


ANOTHER JOB OF UCC — Producing oxygen and 
acetylene for this and many other uses is one of the 
important jobs of the people of Union Carbide. It is 
one more way in which they transform the elements of 
nature for the benefit of all. 

FREE: Learn how ALLoYs, CARBONS, GASES, CHEMICALS, 


and PLASTICS improve many things that you use. Ask for 
“Products and Processes” booklet K. 


INION C DE 
Unrton CARBIDE 
AND CARBON CORPORATION 
(Te NEW YORK 17, N.Y. 


In Canada: UNION CARBIDE CANADA LIMITED 


30 EAST 42ND STREET 





UCC’s Trade-marked Products include —— 


Dynel Textile Fibers NATIONAL Carbons 
PYROFAX Gas ACHESON Electrodes 
SYNTHETIC ORGANIC CHEMICALS 











KEY TO RAILROAD PROGRESS...ELECTRICAL PIONEERING 
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OW RAILROADS SPEED GOODS TO YOUR DOOR 


With the help of latest General Electric equipment, freight classification yards put trains together fast 


TO HELP AMERICA CARRY OUT its daily transfer of products 
from one part of the country to the other, railroads rely on the 
smooth operation of their giant classification yards. In these 
large “sorting racks,” trains from all parts of the country are 
broken up, the cars classified according to destination, and then 
made up into trains again and sent on their way to you. 


In less than an hour, a car containing television sets, for exam- 
ple, can be separated from the train which picked it up at the 
factory, and made up with other cars into a train destined for 
your town. Shipments of fruit from Florida or California, care- 


fully packed in refrigerator cars, might tie onto the same train. 


OPERATING AROUND THE CLOCK, some of these great clas- 


sification yards send through up to 15,000 cars a day, a job that 


would be impossible without modern electrical equipment—such 





as that designed by General Electric especially for railroad use. 


For instance, today, freight cars rolling down from the 
“hump” are slowed up by retarders electrically controlled from 
towers. Formerly cars were braked manually by brakemen rid- 
ing each one. Now giant floodlights push back the dark — make 
the yard at night as bright as a well-lighted baseball park. Snow- 
melters keep switches operating freely, even during blizzards. 
Other General Electric products—from diesel-electric locomo- 
tives to transformers for distributing power —help the railroads 
deliver the nation’s goods swiftly and smoothly. 


TODAY, GENERAL ELECTRIC ENGINEERING AND RE- 
SEARCH are constantly working to develop new and better prod- 
ucts to further railroac progzess—thus enabling the railroads to 
meet more easily the needs of America’s expanding industry. 


General Electric Company, Schenectady 5, New York. 152-53 


















Rae 

PORTION OF A TYPICAL CLASSIFICATION YARD illustrated in color above represents the area 
within the blue rectangle on the yard diagram at left. Electrical equipment plays a major role 
throughout the yard. Diesel-electric switching locomotive ia] pushes cars up the “hump” where 
activities are checked constantly through talkback boxes 2] by hump conductor. Meanwhile, 
luminaires 3] and spotlights light hump area for uncoupling cars. In hump tower 4] operator 





throws switches in yards electrically to control route of cars. On top deck © terminal yard- 
master employs two-way radio system and TV to keep in communication with all yard operations. 
Operator in retarder tower Oo controls retarders Q to slow down cars, help prevent crashes, 
damage to freight. Electricity controls track switches, supplies heat to snowmelters Oo Flood- 
lights 9) make yard bright as day for ‘round-the-clock operation, easier traffic handling—give 
better protection from theft. High-voltage power from utility lines is stepped down at substation 

® to intermediate voltage, then transmitted to point of lodd where distribution transform- 
ers ® step it down again for use by motor-driven compressors in compressor house ® Elec 


tronic signals on cross-over tracks clear way across yard for outgoing freight train ® at far left. 


Progress ls Our Most Important Product 


GENERAL @@ ELECTRIC 














Outlook for expanded 
CONSTRUCTION ACTIVITY 


Thomas S. Holden, Vice Chairman, 
F. W. Dodge Corporation, says: 


“Continuous rises in construction volume 
during the past nine years have produced no 
surplus facilities; potential demands for many 
types of building and engineering structures 
are larger than ever before. Month after 
month record-breaking commitments are be- 
ing signed for new projects to be started. The 
nation’s population is currently increasing by 
2,700,000 persons a year; consumer pur- 
chasing power, living standards and personal 
savings continue to rise. The construction in- 
dustry must stretch itself to meet resulting 
demands for housing, schools, hospitals, 
churches, shopping centers, highways, 
water supply, community services, expanded 
facilities for producing more and better con- 
sumer goods. Quantity demands for more 
buildings, more engineering structures are 
accompanied by insistent demands for struc- 
tures of higher quality. The ten-year outlook 
is very good indeed?’ 


Calumet & Hecla fabricates 
products and parts for the 
Construction Industry 


Buildings of all types consume large quan- 
tities of C&H products. Used in heating, 
plumbing and air-conditioning systems, C&H- 
made products and component parts are also 
vital elements in many kinds of equipment 
carrying famous trademarks. Builders and 
manufacturers benefit from the efficiency 
and economy of C&H’s advanced fabricat- 
ing methods. 

Calumet & Hecla, Inc., executive offices: 
122 S. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 3, Illinois. 


Calumeta« 
Hecla, Inc. 


FABRICATORS OF ALUMINUM, STEEL AND COPPER—PRODUCERS 
OF AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS—MINERS OF COPPER 
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ORE, PERHAPS, than any other man, 
Sherman Adams, the busy, out- 
spoken Assistant to the President, has 
helped shape vital policies of the Eisen- 
hower Administration. 

It was Mr. Adams’s idea that the Presi- 
dent sharply limit his participation in the 
1954 congressional campaign. At Mr. 
Adams’s urging, Mr. Eisenhower took a 
firmer position toward Senator Joseph 
R. McCarthy. The Assistant to the Presi- 
dent is in charge of patronage and ap- 
pointments. He often decides who shall 
and shall not see the President, and what 
issues, projects and problems shall be 
brought to the Chief Executive's personal 
attention. 

Mr. Adams’s power and influence, 
White House insiders say, are al- 
most unlimited, being felt through 
the entire executive establishment. 
Men who assert their power usually 
acquire enemies, and Mr. Adams is 
no exception. But in his case the 
complaints come primarily from 
leaders of the President’s own party. 
These complaints are increasingly 
frequent and bitter, just now. 

Republican Senators, House 
members, professional politicians 
are impatient and critical. They 
assert that they and their organiza- 
tions are denied the help they 
should have from the White House. 
For this they blame Mr. Adams. 
He is denounced as a political am- 
ateur, surrounded by political 
amateurs who have little knowledge 
of or interest in the problems of the 
party politician in the field. 

President's man. The com- 
plaints leave Mr. Adams unper- 
turbed. Between him and Mr. 
Eisenhower there is an unusual re- 
lationship of trust and confidence. 
The President delegates great au- 
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.Sherman Adams 


One-Man Complaint Desk 
For the White House 


The Assistant to the President reads Mr. Eisen- 
hower's mind in making many decisions. But he 
finds it harder to read the minds of Republican 
politicians. They make many complaints. 


thority to his Assistant and backs him in 
the exercise of that authority. And, de- 
spite what the professionals say, Mr. 
Eisenhower tends to regard Mr. Adams 
as something of a political genius. 

The Assistant to the President, now 55, 
was elected to one term in the U.S. 
House of Representatives and to two as 
Governor of New Hampshire. Early in 
1952, the first of the campaign’s presi- 
dential primaries was held in New 
Hampshire, and Governor Adams led the 
Eisenhower forces to victory over Senator 
Robert A. Taft. Mr. Adams was floor 
leader for Mr. Eisenhower at the Chicago 
Convention, and during the campaign 
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MR. ADAMS AT WORK 
. no time for small talk 
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was in the thick of the political strategy 
making. 

Mr. Eisenhower was impressed. Soon 
after election and long before taking 
office, he chose Mr. Adams as his As- 
sistant, put him right to work, gave him 
authority over many things. As the 
months passed, their relationship deep- 
ened. Also, complaints began. For ad- 
vice as to his role in this year’s congres- 
sional campaign, the President turned to 
Mr. Adams. 

Many party leaders wanted Mr. Eisen- 
hower to get out into the country, make 
speeches, plug the party’s candidates. 
But Mr. Adams felt that politics on such 
a scale: would demean the Presi- 
dency, lower the prestige of the 
White House and its occupant. 

The President agreed. He made 
few speeches, kept most candidates 
at arm’s length. Meanwhile, there 
was a constant undercover battle 
between partv leaders in the field 
and what the latter call “the White 
House gang,” led by Mr. Adams. 
Only toward the end of the cam- 
paign did Mr. Eisenhower yield to 
outside importuning for more vig- 
orous personal participation. 

Another major test of the Adams 
influence—and more criticism for 
Mr. Adams—came over Senator Mc- 
Carthy. Some people close to the 
President insisted that a breach be 
avoided at all costs. These included 
the President’s old friend Maj. Gen. 
Wilton B. Persons, White House 
legislative-liaison man and Deputy 
Assistant to the President. Mr. 
Adams argued constantly for a 
stiffer stand toward Senator Mc- 
Carthy and eventually won out. 

Patronage problems have brought 
their difficulties, too. Republican 

(Continued on page 58) 
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‘OKLAHOMA 


MARKET AREA 











4 SHORT YEARS 


Parayltc 


*39.3 


BILLION 
INCOME 


*53.7 


BILLION 
BANK DEPOSITS 


*37.2 


BILLION 





These comparative figures 
reflect the rapid growth of 
Oklahoma’s market area: 


RETAIL SALES 
2000 sl $29 Billion 
__ * eee $39.3 Billion 
INCOME 
EES ¢ $42 Billion 
| a $53.7 Billion 
BANK DEPOSITS 
ROO: 2c $24.3 Billion 
| Sass $37.2 Billion 


Over 37 million people within 
a 500-mile radius of Central 
Oklahoma comprise the 
nation’s fastest growing 
market area! 


Mann 


Write — Czar Langston, Director 
State 





Send for 
complete 
““‘confiden- 
tial” survey 
report relating 
to your business, 
which will be promptly 
prepored by Oklahoma Planning 





and Resources Board upon request. 
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. . » Some Congressmen say Mr. Adams makes them wait 


Congressmen have been resentful at a 
general lack of jobs for their constit- 
uents. No major post is filled without 
Mr. Adams’s approval. 

Some Congressmen complain that they 
have waited for hours to talk patrenage 
with Mr. Adams and then have been 
icily rebuffed or ignored. Others accuse 
Mr. Adams of withholding the announce- 
ment of appointments until the Repre- 
sentative or Senator who would benefit 
by them has voted “right” on Administra- 
tion legislation. 

Just before this week’s elections, an 
effort was made to ease patronage irrita- 
tions with a system intended to give the 
Republican National Committee and 
Republican Congressmen more say in 
filling jobs. It is directed by the assistant 
to.Mr. Adams, Charles F. Willis, Jr. 

As a buffer. Beyond all this, it is Mr. 
Adams’s function to conserve the Presi- 
dent’s time, to shunt lesser problems 
away from Mr. Eisenhower's desk. 

To this task, Mr. Adams brings a close 
and continuing study of Presidential 
moods, ideas and philosophies. He tries 
to mirror Mr. Eisenhower’s mind in all 
things, and feels great confidence in his 
ability to decide many questions without 
bothering the Chief Executive. 

This does not mean that the President 
and his Assistant are not in frequent 
consultation. Mr. Adams is in and out of 
the presidental office 10 or more times 
a day. He also is at the President’s side 
in almost all group meetings. 

Since the early days of the Eisenhower 
Administration, there have been com- 
plaints that Mr. Adams exercises too 
much control over White House matters. 
These come in particular from Congress- 
men with projects and problems that Mr. 
Adams has kept off the President’s desk, 
has ordered settled elsewhere. 

The President’s Assistant is tough, too, 
about who shall be admitted to call on 
Mr. Eisenhower. One Washington story 
is that Congressmen bent on seeing the 
Chief Executive often were unable even 
to get Mr. Adams on the phone. There 
have been irritations too, when Mr. 
Adams has no time for small talk or 
soothing words. 

Mr. Adams has been so effective a 
buffer that Republican State committee- 
men who got a meeting with the Presi- 
dent at Denver (Mr. Adams was in 
Washington) told the President the 
campaign was hampered by poor liaison 
between the Chief Executive and the 
professional politicians. 

It was explained that scores of Re- 
publican leaders could only guess how 
the President felt on numerous ques- 
tions, because their contact with the 


White House was negligible. They urged 
an open door. Mr. Eisenhower agreed 
on some concessions, but the politicians 
still are far from satisfied. 

Clearly, the pressures brought to 
focus on Mr. Adams make his job any- 
thing but easy. His home relaxation 
from them includes listening to his 
favorite classical music and _ studying 
the lives of bygone statesmen, partic- 
ularly Daniel Webster. 


Criticism. President Eisenhower, of 


course, is quite aware of the criticism 
that piles up on Mr. Adams. He feels 
that it is unjust, that those who criticize 
his Assistant do not understand what the 





—Wide World 


MR. ADAMS AT HOME 
. .. music and Daniel Webster 


White House is trying to do, A White 
House source says: 

“The President believes * Sherman 
Adams has great political ability. He be- 
lieves ‘Sherm’ is under constant fire be- 
cause the people on either side of the 
‘middle of the road’ don’t understand 
that he is acting in the best interests of 
the Eisenhower philosophy.” 

Some others, close to the situation, 
think Mr. Adams, is absorbing criticism 
that should be directed at the President 
himself, that critics reluctant to attack 
Mr. Eisenhower make his Assistant their 
target instead. Mr. Adams, these sources 
say, is simply doing what Mr. Eisen- 
hower wants done, and doing it to the 
President’s complete satisfaction. 

Thus, Mr. Adams, whatever the at- 
tacks upon him and whatever their 
sources, is considered by White House 
staff men to be secure in his powerful 
job. 
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Tomorrow’s telephone progress is on the drawing boards 

of General Telephone today! To make sure fast-growing areas we serve 

get the best in modern telephone service ... where, when, and as needed... 
General Telephone is constantly designing, planning, studying for the years ahead. 
The faith of our employees and the foresight of our shareholders helped us build 
the nation’s largest independent telephone system. Together, they'll enable us 


to measure ... and meet... America’s growing needs for the future. 


GENERAL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 
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CABINET IN ACTION: 
A LOOK BEHIND THE SCENES 


The first Cabinet meeting ever broadcast 
ever radio and television gave millions of 
Americans last week a peek at the inside 
workings of their Government. 

What people saw was the President and 
his Cabinet, seated at a big table, discussing 
the new plan to rearm West Germany. 


Following, as released by the White House, is the full text 
of the transcript of the open Cabinet meeting which was 
broadcast and televised on Oct: 25, 1954: 


The President: Mrs. Hobby and gentlemen: As you know, 
I asked you to come here this evening so that we could im- 
mediately hear a firsthand report from the Secretary of State 
regarding the negotiations that have just been going on in 
Europe, and the outcome of those negotiations. I think it is 
extremely important that all of us have a clear understanding 
of what was accomplished, and the circumstances under which 
it was done, and what it will probably mean. 

Having determined upon this, when request was made 
to.me that we open this meeting to the television companies, 
the radio companies, and the newsreels, it suddenly oc- 
curred that the—for tonight—there is one subject, a very 
special one, about which to talk, and one which the American 
people, all of them, without regard to race or party or 
creed or color or any other thing, will want to hear. 

So, for this one time, we are having this meeting of the 
Cabinet on all of these media of publicity. 

Secretary Dulles. 

Secretary Dulles: Mr. President, | certainly greatly appreci- 
ate this chance to make an early report to you and my Cabinet 
colleagues and the American people about the events which 
culminated in Paris last Saturday—day before yesterday. 

I believe that the importance of these events justifies 
their immediate consideration by the American nation. | 
realize how difficult it is, when you are right in the midst 
of things, to make a sound judgment. But it is my honest 
opinion that history will not soon forget the results which 
came about—culminated—in Paris last Saturday. 

At the beginning of September, things looked pretty dark. 
The plan for the European Defense Community had collapsed, 
and it looked as though the whole North Atlantic Treaty 
structure, its whole system, might be undermined and even 
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What people heard was Secretary of Stete 
Dulles telling how the plan was worked out, 
Cabinet members quizzing Mr. Dulles about 
its cost to the U.S., its probable effect on 
Russia, its chances of success. 

Here is the transcript of everything said at 
this unusual Cabinet meeting. 


swept away by political decisions and uncertainties. And this 
shattering blow in Europe came just at a moment when we 
had not yet completed our well-conceived project for unity 
in Southeast Asia. 

We had a plan for a conference, as you will recall, to be 
held in Manila early in September, but that conference had 
not yet been held. The first big decision we had to take, u 
you will recall, was whether or not to go ahead with thi: 
Manila project ‘for the Southeast Asia Treaty, or whether to 
drop everything and rush over to’ Europe to try to deal with 
that situation. We all felt that we ought to go ahead with 
this Southeast Asia plan. I am sure that our Asian allies 
would have understandably felt very sensitive—very much 
hurt—if we had, as soon as trouble arose in Europe, dropped 
all our plans for consultation with them. 

So we went ahead with the Manila conterence, and, as 
you will recall, it was held, | think, between the second 
and the ninth of September, and out of that came the South- 
east Asian Treaty and the Pacific Charter, whereby the mem- 
bers of that conference, the Asian and European nations, 
joined in proclaiming their determination to have peace, 
security, independence and freedom for the nations of 
Southeast Asia. 

When that phase of our policy had been completed, then 
1 felt free to go to Europe to make a firsthand study there of 
the situation which had resulted through the untimely death 
of the European Defense Community Treaty. And I was for- 
tunately in a position to go there, with considerable author- 
ity behind me, because not only did we have an executive 
position, but also we had a position which had been ap- 
proved by the United States Senate by a unanimous, non- 
partisan vote. 

It was a very extraordinary demonstration of co-operation 
and nonpartisan action on the part of the Senate. You will 
recall, the Senate, before it recessed last August, unanimously 
passed this resolution which had called upon you to the extent 
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of your executive powers, that, if the European Defense 
Community Treaty failed, to proceed to try to restore sov- 
ereignty to Germany, and to arrange for the contribution of 
Germany to the maintenance of international peace and 
security. 

And with this backing, and with your guidance, | then 
made a quick trip to Europe. I went first to Bonn, where 
I talked to Chancellor Adenauer, because I wanted to get his 
views, because he has, all along, been a stout, stalwart 
advocate of European unity. By the way, as you know, he 
will be here the day after tomorrow, and I know he will re- 
ceive here the welcome which the American people ought to 
pay to a great statesman such as he is. 

Then, after that day in Bonn, I went on to London, where 
I talked with Sir Winston Churchill and Mr. Eden. I should, I 
guess, say Sir Anthony Eden now. I always—it is so recent, 
I sort of forget the “handle.” 

And he had jumped in with great vigor and imagination 
to try to pick up the pieces that were left scattered by the 
untimely death of this European Defense Community Treaty. 
And at that point we had to take another important decision 
of a procedural character, which was whether to go right 
ahead with the European conferences or to delay so as to al- 
low the United Nations General Assembly to get going. It 
was about to meet, and while it had been suggested that 
we should go right ahead in Europe without regard to the 
United Nations Assembly, we felt and concluded that we 
ought not to have a meeting in Europe which would compete 
with and distract attention from this opening of the United 
Nations Assembly. 

So we arranged with Mr. Eden that the European confer- 
ence would not be called until after the General Assembly 
had been in session for about a week. That enabled me to 
get back here and to appear in the so-called opening debate 
of the General Assembly. And I had the chance at that time 
to develop further, Mr. President, a plan for the dedication 
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of atomic energy to an international agency to constructive 
purposes. That is going on— 

Mr. Lodge [Henry Cabot Lodge, Jr., U. S. Representative 
to the United Nations]: Perhaps I could interrupt to say 
that your plan for the peaceful uses of atomic energy is re- 
garded by most people at the United Nations as the greatest 
single proposal to increase the well-being of humanity, and 
that I hope that steps will be taken at this session to promote 
it and give it effect. 

The President: Thank you. 

Secretary Dulles: I think it was well worth while to have 
gotten that project under way at this Assembly. And I think 
that the delay that occurred between the first of September 
and the 28th of September was by no means wasted, as far 
as Europe was concerned, because it gave time for so much 
needed sobering and second thoughts. And it gave time for 
pondering about how to go about picking up the pieces that 
had been left after EDC collapsed. 

Then on September 28 we did have this meeting in 
Paris of the nine foreign ministers: the representatives of 
the six countries which had been expected to form the 
EDC-—that was France and Germany and Italy, Belgium, 
the Netherlands and Luxembourg; and then, in addition, 
there was the United Kingdom and Canada and the United 
States. 

And when we met there, gathered around the table, much 
like this, we all, I think, had the feeling that our gathering 
was going to be momentous from the standpoint of history. 

And the critical day of the conference came on the second 
day—on Wednesday—when the United Kingdom, I for the 
United States, made statements of our positions. I was the 
first of the two to speak. And I pointed out to our col- 
leagues there the history of the United States’ action in re- 
lation to Europe—both our positive action and our neg- 
ative action. And I said that whenever Europe was really 
working to get together in unity and strength, then American 
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help was outgiving, and we were very generous when we 
did. 

But I said that when Europe goes in the other direction, 
intends to be divisive and quarrelsome and to re-create the 
recurrent cycle of war, then we pull away. And, I said, at the 
moment there was a great wave of disillusionment that had 
swept all over the United States. 

But, I said, if it is possible to find a new pattern of unity 
and strength so that the hopes which we had all placed into 
EDC could honorably and honestly be transferred to a new 
organization, then, I said, I would recommend to you, Mr. 
President, that you would renew the same statement of 
policy which you had made last April in relation to EDC; 
namely, under those circumstances that we would continue to 
bear a fair share of the burden of the defense of Europe so 
long as the danger persisted. 

And I concluded by saying there, to my colleagues, I be- 
lieve that if you will do that and come together for strength, 
then you will continue to find that the American flag will 
fly beside yours in Europe. 

And then Mr. Eden followed with a very generous tribute 
to the help that the United States had given. And he went on 
to make an historic commitment. He said that the United 
Kingdom was preparing to join the Continental countries, not 
only to create a Council of Western European Union, but also 
that he was prepared to commit to the continent of Europe 
the four British divisions that are now there, plus a tactical 
air force, on the understanding that they could not be re- 
moved as against the opposition of the Brussels Council of 
European Union. 

Now of course, that declaration, as you know, marked a 
very momentous— 

The President: Yes. 

Secretary Dulles: —change in British foreign policy. For a 
century or more, the British have always avoided any fixed 
Continental commitments. They have given primacy to their 
Commonwealth policy. 

The effect of these two statements by the United States 
and by the United Kingdom was very profound, and it led to 
a very immediate response. All around the table, people spoke 
up. Canada immediately followed with a declaration of its 
intention to back the European unity. And then the other 
countries in turn expressed their recognition of the profound 
significance of what had been said, and their determination 
to respond to it. And from that moment on, all of us in Lon- 
don felt that we were bound to succeed. 

The difficulties ahead were still enormous, and by normal 
standards would have seemed insuperable, but all of a sud- 
den these very difficult problems seemed to become of sec- 
ondary importance, because the reward for success had 
mounted to unexpected heights, and the price of failure had 
become prohibitive. 

And then we really went to work. By the next Sunday— 
between Wednesday and Sunday—we had reached agreement 
on four basic propositions: 

The first was that sovereignty would be restored to the 
Federal German Republic. 

The second was that Western European unity would be 
developed, this time through a Council of Western European 
Union, which would be established under the old Brussels 
Treaty of 1948, the members of that Treaty, and the Council, 
to consist of the same six countries that would have been 
members of the EDC, with the addition of the United 
Kingdom. 

Then, in the third place; it was agreed that this Council 
that I speak of would set up the machinery to control the 
military strength of its members so that there would not be 


any excessive rearmament. These controls were to be on a - 


nondiscriminatory basis, and the purpose would be to assure 
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that the agreed force goals—which are supervised very large- 
ly, as you know, by SACEUR, the North Atlantic Treaty 
Supreme Commander—that these agreed force goals would 
not be exceeded in any country in terms either of land, naval 
or air forces, or in terms of the military equipment, armament 
and munitions, and the like, which was prepared for them. 

And then the fourth proposition was that Germany would 
be admitted as a full and equal member of the North Atlantic 
Treaty—something that would not have happened under the 
EDC plan, by the way. And also that the powers of this 
Supreme Commander for Europe would be very largely 
increased, so that he could effectively integrate the forces 
and the facilities of these European continental countries. 

Well, having reached those decisions, then we recessed 
so as to give our experts and’ advisers, who were the real 
hard workers of all this show, the opportunity to draft the 
many documents—I have got them here to file as exhibits— 
which were required to give effect to these agreements in 
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principle that had been arrived at. And we only allowed them 
a couple of weeks for the task. And that couple of weeks 
should be compared, I think, with the fact that when the 
EDC treaty was being negotiated, they took 12 months to 
prepare the comparable documents. 

So, you see, we picked up quite a bit of momentum. So, 
after two weeks, we met again in Paris from the trip from 
which I have just returned. During this interval of two weeks, 
the experts and the technicians have accomplished really an 
almost superhuman task in getting agreement—the agreement 
of the many countries involved, different languages, every- 
thing of that sort—to all the necessary documents, 

At Paris we had first a meeting of the four powers—the 
powers that were directly concerned with the question of 
German sovereignty; that is, the three occupying powers, 
Britain, France and the United States, plus the Federal Re- 
public of Germany itself. And there we approved the various 
agreements and documents which had to deal with this sub- 
ject of restoring German sovereignty. Rather complicated, 
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because of the great many things that have been going on 
during this past ten-year period which has got to be wound 
up in an orderly way. 

And we decided—which was a fresh decision, really—to 
make a new convention to deal with the stationing of forces 
in Germany. That is of interest to you, Secretary Wilson. 
And that convention will mean that the forces stationed there 
in Germany, instead of being there just as a result of the 
reserve powers which we got under the Potsdam agreements, 
and the surrender terms, will be there as a result of a fresh 
agreement, made by Germany voluntarily, and to be approved 
by the German responsible parliamentary bodies. So Germany, 
in that respect, will be just like the other Allied countries. 

Then after the four had met, then we went on to a meeting 
of the nine powers, the same nine that had had this meeting 
in London that I have described. There we reached final 
agreement upon all the documents that would be required, 
to amend the Brussels Treaty, to establish this, the council for 
Western European unity; to set up the agency for the control 
of the armed forces, and the munitions and equipment, and 
the like—and to define the powers of the Council, which in a 
considerable respect are, in a sense, supernational, since they 
act by majority vote, or less than unanimous vote, with 
respect to many important matters. 

Then, after that, came the meeting of the 14 members of 
the North Atlantic Treaty, acting through the Council of 
Ministers. And there we unanimously approved of the form 
of protocol which would invite Germany in as a full and 
equal member of the North Atlantic Treaty, and make Ger- 
many a member of the North Atlantic Treaty Council. 

And at the same time, we adopted the resolutions that I 
anticipated, dealing with the increased authority of the 
Supreme Commander for Europe—General [Alfred M.] 
Gruenther now, as you know, of course, at the present time— 
which would give him greater facilities to integrate the 
forces and the facilities that are assigned to him. So that the 
result is that, through these controls which will partly be 
exercised through the Brussels control and its agency, partly 
through SACEUR and his increased powers, there will be an 
integration, in fact, of the military strength of these Conti- 
nental powers which will be quite comparable, and I think 
equally effective, to that which was to be achieved under 
the EDC treaty. 

Now to return to another quite difficult problem, that was 
the problem of the Saar. 

Mrs. Hobby [Oveta Culp Hobby, Secretary of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare]: Mr. President? 

The President: Yes, Mrs. Hobby? 

Mrs. Hobby: May I ask the Secretary to tell us how the 
Saar agreement was reached? For all of you know that has 
been one of the most controversial areas in Europe for a 
long time—aimost a hundred years. 

Secretary Dulles: Well, Mrs. Hobby, it was a tough prob- 
lem. That was the last problem to be solved, and you can see 
from the way it was solved how hard it was to get it solved. 

In the first place, it was really only a problem directly 
between France and Germany—did not really concern the 
rest of us in these other arrangements. But the French had 
taken the position that they would not sign any of these 
other agreements unless the Saar problem was solved. And 
it dragged on and on. We got within about 24 hours of 
the date when all these things were supposed to be signed 
up, and there wasn’t any agreement. 

Then, on Friday night, Chancellor Adenauer and Mr. 
Mendés-France went into a session, and they started at 
10 o'clock Friday evening, and they sat together until 3 
Oclock in the morning. Then they broke up at 3 o'clock in 
the morning, still turning some of their work over to these 
famous and hard-working experts. They took a few hours of 
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repose, and they went back again into session first thing 
Saturday morning, and they were still in session. 

And when we gathered at the Quai d’Orsay for the first 
signing of these things, early in the afternoon, at 3 o'clock, 
we didn’t know at that time whether they had come to an 
agreement or not—or whether this was all going to blow 
up. And you can imagine, we were a bit nervous as we stood 
around there in the Quai d’Orsay with our pens in our hands, 
without knowing whether there was going to be anything to 
sign or not. 

Now. the agreement was reached through this intensive 
effort by these two leaders. And it is another example of 
how they showed their statesmanship, to put first things first, 
and to do away with this age-old problem. So that now we 
have both the Saar and Trieste, two problems which are 
settled, I think, and are not going to be unsettling to this 
European situation. 


NEXT JOB: RATIFICATION 


Mr. Brownell [Herbert Brownell, Jr., Attorney General]: 
May I ask a question, Mr. Secretary? Doesn't this Paris agree- 
ment have to be ratified by the parliaments of the nations 
that are involved? 

Secretary Dulles: Yes, it will have to be, and that gives a 
chance for the pessimists—I am not including you, Mr. At- 
torney General— 

Mr. Brownell: Not by any means. 

Secretary Dulles: —but it gives a chance for the pessimists 
to say, well, we are just going to be back where we were two 
or three years ago, and we are going to go back through the 
same delays and frustrations. 

I don’t believe that it is going to happen that way this 
time, because I think what has happened has educated 
everybody to the fact that there is no alternative, this time, 
to this present plan. 

Furthermore, we have thrown into the scales for positive 
action some elements that weren’t there before. I refer par- 
ticularly to this pledge by the United Kingdom, which is of 
tremendous importance; and also, I say, the Saar and Trieste 
are no longer there to be unsettling of the whole situation. 

Mr. Mendés-France—who, by the way, I hope, will be 
coming here a little later on—said repeatedly it is up to 
France to make good some of this time that has been lost, 
and as you probably recall, already, after the London con- 
ference, and between the London and the Paris conferences, 
they submitted the basic principles of the London agreement 
both to the parliamentary bodies of Paris and of Germany. 
And they were approved by a decisive majority. 

And I think that those facts, coupled with the good will 
and the fellowship which existed through those meetings, 
and the absence of tension that now is present, for the first 
time almost, between France and Germany, are a good 
augury, and are going to indicate that there is probably going 
to be a positive result. 

Now, of course, somebody may wonder how the Soviet 
Union is— 

Secretary Benson [Ezra T. Benson, Secretary of Agricul- 
ture]: Mr. President, I would like to ask how Secretary Dulles 
feels that the Soviet Union will react, to the Paris agreement 
particularly. 

The President: I agree with you, Ezra, that he ought to 
tell us his story on that. 

Secretary Dulles: Well, I would say that I feel pretty 
confident that the Soviet Union doesn’t like what is going on. 
Perhaps that is the understatement of the day. What the 
Communists want is a Europe that is weak and divided, and 
they are going to try to get that. But I don’t think that they 
are going to succeed. 
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This program we worked out, in fact, is going to protect 
Russia as much as it protects anybody else against the pos- 
sible resurgence of German militarism. And there is behind 
this program a sense of urgency and momentum, so that | 
don’t believe the Soviet Union will be able to break it up. 
When we create, as I hope we will, a position of solidity and 
strength for Western Europe, then there may be a new basis 
for discussion, which doesn’t exist at the present time. At 
least we cary hope that then there can be talks more satis- 
factory than those that exist, when the only object of the 
Soviet Union is, by trick or device, to try and break up the 
European unity. 


“NOT A NICKEL EXTRA” 


Secretary Humphrey [George M. Humphrey, Secretary of 
the Treasury]: Mr. President, may I ask a question? 

The President: Yes, sir, George. Secretary Humphrey. 

Secretary Humphrey: Foster, there is one thing that I am 
very interested in that you haven't touched on at all. That is, 
how much extra cost is there going to be for the United States 
for this plan? 

Secretary Dulles: Mr. Secretary of the Treasury, it isn’t 
going to cost us a nickel extra. I am sure that is a relief to you. 

This agreement we arrived at here is not an agreement that 
we paid anybody, or promised to pay anybody to make. This 
is an agreement which the Europeans made for themselves. 
And that is the main feature of the whole arrangement. Be- 
cause the important thing was to-demonstrate whether the 
Europeans had the capacity, and the will to arise to a great 
emergency like this, and had the power of decision and the 
power of action. That has been proved by the fact that this 
is an agreement which they made; and we are not, either by 
pressures or by inducements or bribes, getting anybody to 
make this. As a matter of fact, it is going to be cheaper for 
everybody if we can get this agreement through. 

Now, Mr. President, you have said many times that we had 
to be—you wanted to see us play the part of a good partner. 
And, of course, partnership is a two-sided affair. And I think 
that what has happened during these last few weeks has 
demonstrated that there is a basis for a good partnership on 
both sides of the Atlantic Ocean. 

And I want to say one other thing, Mr. President, that as 
we met there in these gatherings, there was a sense of your 
spirit being there. Everybody knows that you have under- 
stood, as few have, the need for Western European unity, that 
you have made an immense contribution to it. And if now 
Europe is going to be strong and united, and a protector of 
its ancient and precious liberties, it is very largely because of 
what you have done. 

And I bring that judgment back, not as mine, but as a 
message which many of these leaders in Europe asked me to 
bring back to you. 

Well, that covers, I guess, the story as fully as it needs to 
be. There is going to be a lot of detail that has to be done, 
but tha‘ is the main outline of what happened. 

The President: Yes. Well, Foster, I feel like we almost 
ought to give you a standing ovation. You know how in- 
tensely I believe that the safety and security of the Western 
world demanded unity and strength in the—Western Europe. 

Now that that gives every promise of coming about, | 
can’t tell you how gratified I am, not just for myself but for 
the entire American people, and your colleagues thank you 
for this brilliant presentation. Really we do. 

Secretary Dulles: Well, thank you very much, sir. 


What are U. S. obligations in Europe now, under the new 
plan? See page 28. What are the forces affecting chances 
for peace? See page 25. 
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Now...Ore by Pipeline 


Story of the Inco-engineered “Big Inch” 


HE story begins up North, in 
Canada. At an International 
Nickel Company mine-head. 
There—as part of its $160,000,000 
program of conversion to all under- 
ground mining—Inco has a huge new 
concentrator. It handles about 12,000 
tons daily. 


The ore is separated into two 
products, valuable mineralized mate- 
rial (concentrates) and waste rock 
(tailings). 

The concentrate has to be moved 
to a reduction plant 7 miles away. 
The tailings—about 10.000 tons daily 
—have to be placed in disposal areas 
4 miles off. 

Some transport problem! 

Indeed, it is. Or rather, indeed it 
would be if Inco hadn’t put the job 
on a continuous flow basis, right 
around the clock. 


What Inco does is to add water to 
its ore concentrates, to its waste 
rock. And then pumps them both— 
in separate pipe lines, of course—to 
their destinations. The first time, it 
is believed, that so much ore has ever 
been piped so far! 


International Nickel’s “Big Inch” 
is made of wood — mounted on a 
twelve-mile trestle that sometimes 
towers 65 feet above bush and mus- 
keg. Transferring its ore by pipeline, 
International Nickel is able to beat 
winter to the punch. Even at 30 
degrees below, moving ore doesn’t 
freeze in these wooden pipes. 

More importantly, this low-cost 
continuous flow transportation 
method — plus new and improved 
mining and reduction techniques— 
enables Inco to utilize ores that could 
not otherwise be efficiently converted 
into Inco Nickel. 

From mine-head to finished metal, 
the production story of Inco Nickel 
makes interesting reading for any 
executive. This story is now “cap- 
sulized” in a booklet called “The 
Romance of Nickel.”’ For a free copy, 
write ... The International Nickel 
Company, Inc., Dept. 180c, New York 
5, N. Y. 


©1954,T.1.N.Co. 
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“Yourtown,” 


“HEART OF AMERICA” 








Industrial expansion makes mighty 
good business sense—particularly 

when you plan to locate plants in the 
lively, progressive towns of Missouri. 


Many of these communities will 
actually custom-build your factory 
for you... then lease it to you on an 
attractive long-term basis. That in 

* itself is an attractive feature. But 
Yourtown, Missouri, offers even 
more. You can take advantage of the 
plentiful labor supply—loyal workers, 
both skilled and trainable. A fine 
state highway network, waterways, 
and through railroads provide 
efficient channels of transportation. 
There’s ample power and choice of 
fuels to keep machinery humming. 
All this . .. plus the friendly, 
cooperative spirit of Yourtown 

life in Missouri. 








Write today for free 
booklet describing 
Yourtown, Missouri, 
in detail. 
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-We've Been Asked:= 


ABOUT MORE AID 
FOR HOME BUYERS 











@ Many people, finding it diffi- 
cult to buy a home, may be 
helped by a new credit pro-. 
gram. 


® Persons living in small towns 
and remote areas will benefit 
under the mortgage plan. 


What's this about a new plan to get 
more mortgage money into places 
where it's scarce now? 

A national organization is being set up 
to channel home-mortgage funds into 
areas where needed. The program was 
provided for in the Housing Act of 1954; 
it has the support and co-operation of 
life insurance companies, savings banks, 
commercial banks, savings and loan as- 
sociations, mortgage companies, home 
builders and real estate boards. 


When will it start? 

Very soon. A national committee, in over- 
all charge, is now operating. Subcom- 
mittees are being set up in 16 regions of 
the country. They expect to begin actual 
operations within a few weeks; it is 
hoped to have the program going on a 
nation-wide basis late in December. 


Where will this new mortgage money 
be available? 

Primarily, the program is aimed at help- 
ing home buyers and builders in small 
towns—usually with a population of less 
than 25,000—and remote areas where 
there is a shortage of residential-mort- 
gage money. Another part of the program 
is to help Negroes and other minority 
groups—both in cities and elsewhere—who 
have difficulties in getting financing for 
housing. 


How will a home buyer or builder go 
about getting a loan? 

First, he must try to get the mortgage 
loan from a local bank or some other 
lending institution. He must show at 
least two rejections before using the new 
credit system. Then he can go or write to 
the office of the subcommittee for his 
region. That office will not make direct 
loans itself, but will act as a sort of 
clearinghouse to get lender and _bor- 
rower together. 


Just what will the regional office do? 
The regional office will have a list of 
lending companies and associations that 
are participating in the program. It first 
(Continued on page 67) 








TREAT HER 





SEAT HER 


Give her a new Royal posture chair. 
A tired steno costs much more. Write 


for literature. 
Koyal 


ROYAL METAL MFG. CO. 
175 N. Michigan Avenue, Dept. 1211, Chicago 1 
In Canada, address Galt, Ontario 
Your only single source for over 150 metal furniture items 


metal furniture since "97 





Barton PLAYING CARDS 





. . . functional advertising that 
“deals you in” with customers 


Barton Cards take you to the party when your 
customers play a game with friends. These 52 
miniature billboards keep your name, trade- 
mark or product-picture prominently dis- 
played. They lead to conversation and to en- 
dorsements of your service. Customers keep 
reminded, their friends are introduced to 
your firm. 


Of highest quality, satin-smooth, soil-resistant 
finish. Eight attractive colors, silhouette or 
gold-leaf design. Smart plastic gift box re- 
usable for cigarettes or jewelry. Minimum 
order 50 sets. Call your Shaw-Barton man or 
write direct. 


SHAW-BARTON 


Calendar and Specially Advertising 
GENERAL OFFICES AND PLANT, COSHOCTON, OHIO 
SALES OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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We've Been Asked: 





.. . New program will help 
more people get housing 


will try to place a loan application with 
local lenders. Failing in that, it will pass 
the application to others in the region. 
In some cases, loans will be placed in 
other regions. It thus will be possible for 
a borrower in Alabama, for example, to 
have his mortgage held by a lender in 
Boston. 

Where can you get an application 

form? 

Eventually the forms will be available 
in a number of offices in areas where 
mortgage credit is short. Plan is to place 
the forms in offices of local banks and 
other lenders co-operating in the pro- 
gram. Some forms should be available 
soon. They will give the address of the 
regional office to be used. 


What terms will appiy? 

That will be largely up to the lender, 
within the general framework of Gov- 
ernment-supported loans. All of these 
loans will be either insured by the Fed- 
eral Housing Administration or guaran- 
teed by the Veterans’ Administration. 
Therefore, rules of these two agencies on 
down payments, interest and time to re- 
pay will be followed. Top interest rate 
on FHA loans is 4.5 per cent, plus 0.5 
per cent insurance charge, or 5 per cent; 
on VA loans the maximum interest is 4.5 
per cent. 


What will be the effect of the new 
program? 

It is hoped by supporters of the plan that 
many persons in small towns and remote 
areas, now unable to get financing for 
homes, will be able to have their own 
homes. This also is counted on to act as 
a stimulus to building in such areas. The 
idea of the program, however, is not to 
supply housing credit to persons turned 
down locally as bad risks, but to provide 
loans in places where the credit is not 
now available. 


Who actually runs the new credit set- 
up—the Government or private 
business? 

The program is being operated jointly 

by the Government and private business. 

The national committee—with the formal 

title of National Voluntary Mortgage 

Credit Extension Committee—is made up 

of 14 persons representing various Jend- 

ing, building and real estate groups, and 
headed by the Housing and Home Fi- 
nance Administrator. Members of the na- 
tional committee as well as of regional 
subcommittees serve without pay; but 
the Government provides executive sec- 
retaries and staffs for the various offices. 
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2,000 miles of Northwest scenery 





open up 


Ask about money-saving ‘‘Family Plan’’ fares 


See more sights... have more fun 
on the North Coast Limited 


Fresh snows are sparkling today 
on sunlit peaks in the Rockies and 
the Cascades. Along the Columbia, 
the Yellowstone and the Missouri, 
fall foliage gleams red, bronze and 
gold. 

This is Northern Pacific’s magnifi- 
cent scenic route —28 mountain 
ranges, 1,406 miles of rivers between 
Chicago and the North Pacific Coast. 
See it now—ahead, above, all 
around you—from your Vista-Dome 
seat. No extra fare. 


MAIN STREET OF THE NORTHWEST 





Most of our new dome cars are 
already in service, but still more are 
coming. Soon you'll find two coach 
and two sleeper domes—a total of 
four Vista-Domes—on each North 
Coast Limited! 


“Northwest Adventure” is a col- 
orful new booklet that shows where 
you go, how you travel on this won- 
derful train. It’s free. Write G. W. 
Rodine, Passenger Traffic Manager, 
Room 942, Northern Pacific Rail- 
way, St. Paul 1, Minn, 





CHICAGO-NORTH PACIFIC COAST 
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Special 


(This article represents the result of an extensive 
research on a problem of outstanding importance.) 





Report 





IT’S EASY NOW TO 


GET A DISCOUNT 


DEPARTMENT STORES CUT Enis. oe 





ee 


$6 005 tea ceo tre ot he me teat 1 


AUTOMATIC WASHERS 


uy on instalment. 40% down delivers Take months te pay. Senall service charge 


















SALE 199.95 {| SALE 21495 | SALE2 
Front loading tumble action washer ; ‘Top-loading agiistor type washer : — 
sans cus sheseusua ed 259.95 : 








ARTONE CONSOLE ARTONE TABLE MODEL 
95 List wai 

17 ms = «4, 

Save 96.00! 1955 " } 

VHF channel 


95 "Unt Price 9 “oe 
18085 33 ns pe 
Save ths 00! 3955 21-in. table 

















fag nes apes 1985 de iuxe 24- 
: VHF ¢ 


NALLY ADV Fey 
_ APPLIANCES AT HUGE $A 












950 General Electric 
table Mixe; 


13.99 











«+» which have goods aplenty for ready customers 


OSNE&WR Photo @19 
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5i4. By U.S. News Pub. Corp. 


The price war between dis- 
count houses and other stores is 
going into a new phase. 

Now the department stores in 
many cities are cutting prices to 
meet the competition. 

For the customer, this is good 
news, a chance of finding bigger 
bargains. 

To learn all about price wars, 
U. S. News & World Report talked 
with big stores across the nation. 


Bargains in.many nationally adver- 
tised products are becoming easier to 
find. 

This happy prospect is being watched 
by the consumer in a lengthening list of 
cities. First, the discount houses clipped 
the price tags on “name brand” goods 
by a tenth, a fourth, a third, in some 
cases even more. Now the department 
stores are offering similar cuts to keep 
from losing business. 

One big store after another is joining 
in this new counterattack. 

The result is a wider, cheaper choice 
for the customer all the way from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific. 

In Bridgeport, Brooklyn, Manhattan, 
Washington, Pittsburgh, Atlanta, Detroit, 
St. Louis, Houston, Dallas and San Fran- 
cisco this price warfare is spreading. 

Appliances, television sets, silverware, 
jewelry, watches, luggage, sporting goods, 
cameras and electric trains are being sold 
at bargain prices in the department store 
as well as in the discount house. 

The counterattack is being launched 
as a last resort by old-line merchants. 
They have seen an important, even 
though small, portion of their business 
drifting to a postwar type of cut-rate 
stores, the discount houses, so named 
because they sell regularly at discounts 
from the nationally advertised prices. 

In some cities, 75 to 90 per cent of all 
appliance sales are being made by these 
newer, smaller stores, according to the 
National Retail Dry Goods Association. 

The number of discount houses is esti- 
mated at 10,000 or more and growing. 
Their business volume is put as high 

(Continued on page 70) 
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Bring on your freight! The Milwaukee Road is 
better prepared than ever before to furnish fast, 
dependable transportation over its 10,600 miles 
of line. 96% of all hauling, both freight and pas- 
senger, is now being performed by diesel or electric 
locomotives. It will be 100% in only a few months. 
That’s a real progress story. What makes it even 
more outstanding is that The Milwaukee Road has 
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Power! 


both of the most efficient types of modern power. 
Diesels do the job over most of the system. Big 
5110 horsepower electrics take Milwaukee freights 
smoothly over 656 miles of electrified line through 
the mountains of the Northwest. 

Shippers! Your freight will get expeditious and 
careful handling on the Milwaukee. Call your near- 


est Milwaukee Road agent today. 


LOOK AT THE MAP? 











Chicago, Milwaukee, 
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This Television is 
for Your Profit 


DIAMOND 


“TILISCOPE” 


(WIRED TELEVISION FOR INDUSTRY) 





“Utiliscope” screen at contro! pulpit of tube mill 
with camera at furnace entrance saves a man. 


“Utiliscope” is strictly a business proposition . . . 
never makes any attempt at entertainment. It 
watches operations too remote, too inaccessible, 
too hot, too dangerous or too expensive to observe 
directly. It gives the operator a clear, sharp picture 
of what is happening every instant. And it is rugged 
. Stands dirt, heat, vibration, rough handling 
. lasts for years with negligible maintenance. 
Probably you have one or more operations where 
e “Utiliscope” will cut costs, improve quality, 
promote safety or increase 
production. Use the coupon 
to get Bulletin 1136 which con- 
tains numerous suggestions. 
6946 


“Utiliscope” Camera 
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DIAMOND Power 
| LANCASTER, OHIO 
Please send 
1 new Bulletin No. itout obligation a 
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SPECIALTY Corp, 44 


and promote safety, improve operations 
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DIAMOND POWER SPECIALTY CORP. 


FIRST IN INDUSTRIAL TELEVISION 


LANCASTER, OHIO 


39 PRINCIPAL CITIES 


FFICES IN 


Diamond Specialty Limited — Windsor, Ontario 


Since 1903, Diamond has Manufactured 
Quality Equipment for Industry 
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Special Report 





Department stores sometimes start to cut 
prices quietly, advertise bargains later . . . 


as 5 billion dollars a year. The most suc- 
cessful have burgeoned from small, out- 
of-the-way shops to strong chains. 

At first, the department stores tried to 
meet this competition with persuasion 
alone. They urged manufacturers to stop 
the flow of goods to discount houses. 
Some stores dropped discount lines. 

But the discount houses grew; the 
idea spread that these were the places 
to find the bargains. 

Matching these bargains is a relatively 
new tactic with the big stores. 

A St. Louis merchant makes this pre- 
diction: “I think the department stores 
will tackle this in the most vigorous man- 
ner, if for no other reason because they 
can't afford to have the public feel they 
can be undersold in anything.” 

Finding the bargains stil] takes a bit 
of looking. A good many stores are still 
holding back and, strangely enough, 
some stores are cutting prices without 
telling everyone about it. 

Company officials say they don’t want 
to anger manufacturers. You find this dif- 
fidence in Washington, which also illus- 
trates how the price cutting spreads. 

There, the Hecht Company took the 
lead by advertising lower prices on elec- 
tric irons, mixers and other small ap- 
pliances. Two competitors followed suit. 
One of these, Lansburgh’s, advertises the 
price cuts sparingly. The other, Kann’s, 
has a policy of not advertising them. 

Abraham & Straus in Brooklyn is an- 
other store cutting prices quietly. 

At the other extreme is Hudson’s in 
Detroit. This store broke the price line 


with an ad covering 105 items. Since 
then, officials say, the list has been 
lengthened. 

Hudson’s customers are assured, 


through newspaper ads, that discounts 
are now “everyday prices.” 

Sometimes the price cuts start quietly, 
then blare forth. This happened in St. 
Louis, where one store led the way with- 
out fanfare, only to have its competitors 
follow up with big ads. 

In that city, discount houses have been 
building up their business. on a wide 
range of goods: appliances large and 
small, watches, typewriters, electric 
razors, electric trains, luggage, television 
sets and silverware. Now bargains on 
these are being offered in the depart- 
ment stores, too. 

In New York City, Macy’s has broken 
the price line from time to time on prod- 
ucts that were being touted in the dis- 
count houses. And, in Chicago, one big 
store is thinking it may have to change its 
policy, which has been to hold the price 
line. A spokesman says, “I don’t see how 


discount houses can keep on growing 
without having an impact on the pricing 
policies of established stores.” 

Legal problems aren't preventing 
price cuts, as some people expected. 

Note that some of the cities where 
price cutting is taking place are covered 
by State “fair trade” laws, which give the 
manufacturer the right to go to court 
against a store if it sells his product for 
less than the price he sets. Stores in At- 
lanta, Pittsburgh, New York and San 
Francisco and most of the rest of the 
country risk this kind of action. 

Yet, a nation-wide survey by U. S. 
News & World Report of many of the 
price-cutting department stores turns up 
not a single case of one being attacked 
by an angered producer. Some stores are 
getting complaints. But legal cases, thus 
far, are being directed against the dis- 
count houses, not against the big stores. 

Fear of legal action is the reason some 
stores don’t advertise their new bargains. 
It causes some. to take a slow approach. 

Rich’s in Atlanta has been cutting 
national prices, to meet discount-house 
competition, where the manufacturers 
merely “suggested” a price but didn’t try 
to enforce it. Only recently, for the first 
time, the store has cut an item, an electric 
frying pan, on which the producer did 
set a definite price, subject to the “fair 
trade” law. 

Usually the store warns the manufac- 
turer that, if the nearby discount houses 
continue selling his products at a cut rate, 
the store will have to break the price line, 
too. If the manufacturer then cracks 
down on the discount houses, the big 
store puts its prices back up. 

Thus, the store officials feel, they have 
a strong legal case, if they are attacked 
under the “fair trade” law. They can 
claim they tried to avoid price cutting, 
that the manufacturer is the one who is to 
blame, that he is enforcing his price on 
some sellers but not on others. 

Discrimination in pricing practices is 
illegal under federal law. 

The outlook, as seen by retail experts 
and some leading department-store exec- 
utives, is for the price war with the dis- 
count houses to grow hotter and, continue 
for some time. Few officials believe the 
discount houses are being weakened 
much by stiffer competition. 

Many manufacturers simply aren’t try- 
ing to enforce the prices they promote. 

Those who try to enforce run up 
against these problems: Discount houses 
in New York, where there is a “fair trade” 
law, get supplies from distributors in 
Washington, where there is none. This 
makes the leaks hard to trace and plug. 
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... Discounts are a long-time 
threat, one merchant says 


Goods move around at low prices as “dis- 
tress merchandise.” 

Most department-store men do not 
seem to relish their fight with the dis- 
count houses. Most of them hope that, in 
the long run, industry will set up tighter 
lines of supply and then be able to cut 
off the flow of goods to those who sell 
at discounts. 

Some executives say they see signs of 
this now. W. A. Sheaffer Pen Company 
has bought back its goods when it found 
them being offered at discounts. Sunbeam 
Corporation, General Electric Company, 
Revere Copper and a few others are try- 
ing to stop discount sales. 

In some cities, the new department- 
store strategy is giving manufacturers 
trouble, causing them to try to police 
prices. 

That has happened in San Francisco. 
Hale’s department store cut prices on 
Westinghouse products and, according to 
the sales manager, took back about 30 
per cent of the business that was going 
to the discount houses. Other retailers, 
caught in the middle, removed the West- 
inghouse line. Now, these businessmen 
say, the producer has promised to take 
steps to enforce its “fair trade” prices. 

In Detroit, the same thing is seen. 
Small stores, caught between discount 
houses and Hudson’s, dropped some ma- 
jor lines. The manufacturers lost volume. 

One silverware company is said to 
have cut off the discount houses in At- 
lanta, and another is trying to do so. 

With such moves, one department- 
store official suggests, discount houses 
eventually will be reduced to carrying 
only “off brand” merchandise. The de- 
partment stores and authorized dealers, 
he hopes, will then be able to go back to 
selling “name brand” goods at posted 
prices. 

But steps being taken to bring this 
about are affecting only a small part of 
the price war. 

A Detroit merchant sees the discount 
house as a long-time threat, with com- 
petition gradually simmering down, as 
the new stores find their costs rising 
and have to raise prices. Another store 
official thinks the department stores may 
have to bring their costs down nearer the 
discount-house level. And a New York 
merchant thinks this swarm of competi- 
tors may be at a peak, but he sees no 
sign of any comedown for them yet. 

Thus, consumers can look forward to 
getting bargains from the battling mer- 
chants for some time to come. They will 
find these bargains in more and more of 
the big stores, as well as in the discount 
houses. 
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Look to the man who 
displays this symbol 





He is an Insurance Expert 
who observes these Standards 


... Standards which assure you Better Value and Service 





The Standards of Better Insurance Service 
of the Kemper Approved Insurance Advisor 





1, To plan insurance protection ex- 
clusively for you. .. co provide enough 
insurance to protect you properly while 
eliminating over-insurance and dupli- 
cations; 













2. To make sure that you understand 
whac you have purchased—whac ic 
will cover and what it will not cover; 
3. To lower costs, buc never lessen 
service or security; 

4. To be available co help you day or 
night whenever you need us; 


5. To keep abreast of new develop- 


Lumbermens Mutual 
Casualty Company* 
Chicago 40 


*Operating in New York state as (American) Lumbermens Mutual Casualty Company of Illinois 


Divisions of KEMPER Insurance 


ALL FORMS OF PROPERTY AND CASUALTY INSURANCE AND BONDS 
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American Manufacturers 
Mutual Insurance Company 
New York 17 


ments in the fields of property, liabil- 
ity, personal and business insurance and 
to advise you promptly on how they 
affect your protection; 





6. To maintain che highest standards 
in our relations with you and with our 
companies; 


7. To work actively co make our com- 
munity a safer, better place co live in; 


8. To do everything in our power to 
preserve the American cradition of free 
enterprise, not only in che insurance 
business but in every line of endeavor. 








American Motorists 
Insurance Company 
Chicago 40 











ALCOA 
ALUMINA 


“greases” 
the pans 





FOAMGLAS 
iS 
baked In 


What do you use to “grease” a pan 
when baking temperatures reach 
1700°F? Pittsburgh Corning Corpo- 
ration has the answer. They use 
ALcoa Alumina to keep loaves of 
FOAMGLAS® from sticking to the 
baking molds. 

The making of this cellular glass 
insulation is a king-sized baking oper- 
ation. Specially compounded ground 
glass and a cellulating chemical are 
mixed, placed in pans that have been 
coated with ALCOA Alumina, and 
baked at 1700°F. The FOAMGLAS 
rises like bread, hardens and, be- 
cause ALCOA Alumina does not melt 
even at temperatures as high as 3700°, 





the loaves are easily removed from 
the pans. 

This unusual application is but one 
of many high-temperature processes 
made possible or more practical by 
ALcoA Aluminas. Because of their 
unusual strength and stability at high 
temperatures, they are used to fortify 
super-refractories, thus increasing the 
output of furnaces, kilns and glass 
tanks. Spark plug porcelains, special 
cements, heat exchanger pebbles, lab- 
oratory ware, catalyst bed supports— 
all perform better, longer, when they 
contain ALCOA Aluminas. And per- 
formance improves as the alumina 
content increases! 


CHEMICALS 









Let us tell you about the excep- 
tional performance record of ALCOA 
Aluminas. Their outstanding thermal, 
physical, chemical and electrical 
properties may have profitable appli- 
cations in your business. 

For further information write to 
ALUMINUM COMPANY OF AMERICA, 
CHEMICALS DIVISION, 701-L Alcoa 
Building, Pittsburgh 19, Pennsylvania. 


® 





ALUMINUM COMPANY OF AMERICA 
































News YOU Can Use 


Appi. for Trade-Mark Reg. Pend. 


24th and N Streets, N.W. 
Washington, D. C. 





You get this look at what's ahead for your market basket in a Department of 
Agriculture survey of the national food situation: 


FOOD OUTLOOK. Food supplies during the coming year are to be at record 
levels, the Department finds. Barring ruinous weather, there are to be no 
shortages in things you buy at the grocery. Only a few foodstuffs will be less 
plentiful than a year ago. People are eating more, though, so demand will con- 
tinue high. This means, the Department adds, that retail prices of foods aren't 
to change a great deal. Maybe down a bit for the next few months--but, for the 
whole of 1955, about what they have averaged this year. 











CROPS AND COSTS. On specific kinds of foods, here is what Agriculture 
Department economic experts say you can expect in the months ahead: 

Beef--Little change in the situation on better grades; price on medium 
and lower grades may go up a bit. Veal supplies to be-larger than a year ago. 

Pork--More plentiful than in 1954. Prices lowest this autumn, up 
somewhat by spring but nothing like last spring's highs. 

Lamb--Smaller supply; consumption per person to be down 10 per cent. 

Fish--Lower prices in next 6 months as Supplies increase. 

Poultry and eggs--Bumper quantities. Prices to stay low well into '55. 

Fruit--More apples, fewer pears. Big citrus crop. Frozen fruit and 
juice supply to be bigger than a year ago; canned pack not so heavy. 

Vegetables--Potatoes, other fresh vegetables less abundant this winter 
than last; prices higher. Canned, frozen vegetable prices about the same. 

Dairy products--Milk flows plentifully; little change in product prices. 











DEDUCTIONS. If you make a contribution to a charitable organization and 
pay by check near the end of one year, you can claim an income tax deduction in 
the year the check is mailed--even though the check isn't received by the 
organization or cleared through the bank until the following year. So decides 
the federal tax collector in a new ruling. 





TAX REFUNDS. What happens if, in making out your federal income tax return, 
you elect to apply an overpayment to next year's tax--and, when that year comes, 
you forget to apply it? The Internal Revenue Service issues a ruling in point. 

Should the Government fail to notify you it has allowed the credit, the 
return you filed for that year becomes a claim for refund of the overpayment. 

(over) 
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NEWS YOU CAN USE--(Continued) 


Thus you automatically comply with the rule that refund claims must be made 
within three years; you can get your money back even though the error isn't 
discovered until, say, five or six years later. 

If the Government notifies you it has allowed the credit, and you forget to 
apply it, it becomes an overpayment subject to the regular time-limit rules. 





SOCIAL SECURITY. Year-end bonuses may cause working oldsters to forfeit 
monthly Social Security benefit checks. That can happen if, for example, an 
individual is supplementing his Government old age pension with a job paying 
close to $75 a month--the maximum now allowed before benefits are cut off. A 
bonus could put him over the limit, cause him to lose a month's benefit. No 
matter how big the bonus, though, he ordinarily would lose only one check. 





BIG BONUSES. Don't think, however, that this offers the loophole-- 
just to help an individual get Social Security benefits--of paying him a 
small salary 11 months of the year and then a whopping bonus. If it could 
be shown that the setup was prearranged, or that the bonus was in reality 
deferred salary, Social Security officials would spread the amount equally 
over all the months of the year. Then the individual would lose one 
month's benefit check for every month his earnings topped $75. 








HOME LOANS. The Federal Housing Administration makes a couple of changes 
you should note in Title I loan forms it is sending out to lenders. Those are 
forms you sign when you get an FHA-insured loan on home repairs or improvements. 

One is the requirement that the home must have been occupied for six months 





before an insured loan can be made. That doesn't mean, though, that you must 
have lived in the house that long--only that someone has. 

The other is a typographical change making more prominent a warning not to 
sign--until the work has been done to your satisfaction--the completion cer- 
tificate the contractor has to have to get his money. In the past, people sign- 
ing early have sometimes found themselves the victim of repair-racket schemes. 








BUILDING A HOUSE. For that dream home you're planning, you can get 
pointers on best window placement from a University of Illinois study. 
Single copies free, to December 1. After that, 10 cents. Write the Small 
Homes Council, University of Illinois, Urbana-Champaign, Ill. 





GARDEN CHEMICALS. We get this advice on putting away garden sprays and 
dusts for the winter from Department of Agriculture experts: Most important 
point is to tuck them safely out of reach of children. Some insecticides 
deteriorate, but usually not enough in one winter to make them useless. Keep 
liquid weed killers from freezing, and all containers well closed; humidity 
and time can ruin some fungicides. 





ANTIBIOTICS. Stubborn cases of acne--which up to now have resisted treat- 
ment with drugs taken by mouth--can be cleared up with oral doses of one of the 
newer antibiotics, tetracycline. That's reported at the Symposium on Antibi- 
otics held in Washington. Other reports: Parakeets can be freed of psittacosis 
--"parrot fever"--by a series of aureomycin injections. A drug combination 
containing neomycin works well in ear infections and sinus troubles. 
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nothing Wrorks Eaike Wrantmanship 


The fine art of salesmanship puts “can’t wait” into the want — and the Crosley Group 
does it with three-way Wantmanship. 1, program promotion builds mass audience 
for your advertising. 2, talent selling adds personality force to your commercials. 
3, merchandising completes the sales picture with follow-through to the cash register. 
Typically, WLW-A, Atlanta, proves that Crosley Group Wrantmanship moves 
more merchandise faster, at less cost, than any other medium or combination. 


th CROSLEY GROUP 


Radi 0 
Atlanta 
Columbus 
Dayton 
Cincinnati 


Exclusive Sales Offices: New York, 
Cincinnati, Dayion, Columbus, 


e J Atlanta, Chicago 








“AAP PEP- 


© 1954, The Crosley Broadcasting Corporation 











Hospitals everywhere are taking an- 


other step to save lives and give 
patients better care at less expense. 
This latest step is a weapon to beat 
the unexpected crises that can fol- 
low any surgery. The new weapon 
is the Recovery Room ... a “‘safety 
island” on the trip from the operat- 
ing table to the convalescence bed. 
Here every patient gets continuous 
observation andcare by skilled nurses 
and resident doctors—care that is 
the equivalent, and more, of having 
a special ’round-the-clock private 
nursing care. Recoveries are has- 
tened. Hospital stays are shortened. 
And the patient’s hospital bill is con- 
sequently lower. 

Recovery Rooms are so effective 
because they are equipped and staffed 


to anticipate every postoperative 
complication or emergency. It is in- 
deed easy to understand why they 
are in the plans of virtually a// new 
hospitals today, why they rank at 
the very top of most hospital mod- 
ernization projects. 

A standard feature of every Re- 
covery Room is instantly available 
vacuum and an oxygen supply at 
each patient location. Only a piped 
oxygen system with convenient wall 
outlets can save the seconds which 
so often prove vital in an emergency. 
More than 800 U. S. hospitals today 
have NCG Oxygen Piping Equip- 
ment. In these, the addition of a 
Recovery Room requires only the 
extension of the present oxygen pip- 


ing. In many others, a complete 
NCG Oxygen Piping System already 
planned to modernize the entire 
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building will include supply of oxy- 
gen to a Recovery Room. 

NCG also supplies much of the 
apparatus needed for Recovery 
Rooms, as well as apparatus used 
for oxygen therapy throughout the 
hospital. In fact, NCG is recognized 
for its progressive research in the 
designing of new equipment to keep 
pace with the constant advances doc- 
tors and hospitals are making in the 
use of oxygen and other gases to 
help save lives and speed recovery. 
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FROM KENYA 





WHERE TERROR LINGERS 


NAIROBI—Mau Mau terrorism is 
beginning to look to Kenya’s British 
settlers like a problem that will haunt 
the white man in this part of Africa for 
years to come. 

Terrorist attacks designed to drive the 
British out of Kenya began in the spring 
of 1952. Britons, at first, thought it would 
be a simple matter for the police to han- 
dle a few hundred native gangsters. By 
autumn of that year, however, officials 
declared a full-scale “emergency” and 
British troops were brought in to quell 
the terrorists. 

Now, on the second anniversary of the 
emergency, an official report just issued 
by military and civilian leaders admits 
that the end of the fighting is still a long 
way off. 

This report comes as a big letdown to 
British settlers, numbering only 40,000 
persons in comparison with 5.5 million 
Africans, 90,000 Indians and 24,000 
Arabs. 





EUROPEAN CARRIES A CARBINE 
Meanwhile, in darkened huts, there are low-pitched incantations 
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It means that life, for the average 
Briton living outside the towns, con- 
tinues to be uneasy and sometimes har- 
rowing—a never-ending “night of the 
long knives.” 

White women and children on lonely 
farms have been hacked to pieces by 
flashing, broad-bladed “pangas” in the 
hands of supposedly faithful native serv- 
ants. In the cocktail bars of Nairobi, 
British gentlemen wear holstered guns 
beneath their dinner jackets, and women 
carry pistols in their evening bags. 

After dusk, the streets of Nairobi and 
other towns are dead and deserted ex- 
cept for the patrolling of armed jeeps 
and around a few hotels and night spots. 
Your taxi driver probably has taken the 
Mau Mau oath to kill a white man. While 


drinks flow at the white man’s bars, it is 
probable that, in some darkened hut, na- 
tives are muttering low-pitched incanta- 
tions before a circle of watchful eyes, tak- 
(Continued on page 78) 
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needed in Europe? 


Give yourself a chance to rest, relax, 
have fun on the great completely air 
conditioned s.s. INDEPENDENCE 
or s.s. CONSTITUTION. They sail 
the Sunlane to the Mediterranean 
gateway to all Europe. The weather 
on the Sunlane is mild and balmy 
right through Fall! 6 days to Gibral- 

r...8 days to Cannes or Genoa...9 
days to Naples. You'll be a new man! 
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57 days 





See your Travel Agent or 
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39 Broadway, New York 6, N. Y. 
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FREE BOOKLET 
TELLS YOU HOW! 


NEW, revised edition of the famous 
3M “Executive’s Manuai’’! A fact- 
packed handbook that explains in 
non-technical language how to get 
the most return from the valuable 
floor space allotted your printing 
department. Suggests new methodsto 
improve printing quality and make 
better use of existing equipment. 
Shows how ‘‘3M”’ Pre-sensitized 
All-aluminum Photo-Offset Plates 
can save time and money for you. 
Thousands of executives have 
profited from reading earlier edi- 
tions of this helpful handbook. Send 
for your copy today — no cost or 
obligation, of course! 





w= = CLIP and MAIL!= amg 


MINNESOTA MINING & MFG. CO. i 
St. Paul 6, Minnesota UN-114 


Please send me a free copy of the 
new edition “‘Executive’s Manual.” 
I understand there is no cost or 
obligation. 
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. . . Kenya was once the 
Empire’s “happy valley” 


ing the oath that pledges them to help 
drive the whites out of Kenya. 

All of this is a far cry from the peace- 
ful days when Kenya was known as.'the 
“happy valley” of the British Empire. 

In the fertile “white highlands” north 
of Nairobi, you can see manorial estates 
—ranging in size from 1,000 to 100,000 
acres—where British squires raise lux- 
uriant wheat crops and large herds of 
blooded cattle. Members of the nobility, 
such as the Earl of Portsmouth, give 
these farmlands an aristocratic, fox-hunt- 
ing flavor that is hard to find in England 
itself these days. 

The Kikuyu tribe—largest and most 
advanced in Kenya—contends that these 
lands were taken away from its ancestors 
at the turn of the century, and should 
now be given back to the tribe. Britons 
reply that the Kikuyu never really occu- 
pied the land, and that British talent 
made the land productive. 

Is this unrest Communist inspired? 
That question is raised by Britons who 
point out that the top Kikuyu agitator in 
the early days of Mau Mau terrorism was 
Jomo Kenyatta, who studied for two 
years at Moscow University, and in Eng- 
land was a good friend of Paul Robeson 
and other sympathizers of Communism. 

Kenyatta, on his return to this colony 
in the 1940s, took over a movement to 
give the natives political equality with 
the whites, and to parcel out the white 
highlands among native farmers. His 
speeches were sprinkled with Marxist 
phrases. 

Kenyatta is now serving a prison term 
on a charge of complicity in the terrorist 
movement—a charge that he denies. But 
some Mau Mau prisoners still parrot his 
Marxist catchwords, and British intelli- 
gence experts are kept busy looking into 
reports that money and perhaps arms 
are filtering into Mau Mau hands from 
abroad. 

These officials, however, say that what 
Mau Mau really amounts to for the vast 
majority of terrorists is a revival of 
primitive traditions. Mau Mau recruits 
are told that the old African way of life 
is better than that of the white man’s 
civilization. The Mau Mau oath pledges 
its members to denounce the Christian 
faith and not to attend mission schools. 

That oath also pledges the initiate to 
murder any white man when called upon 
to do so. Old ceremonies are used to 
administer the oath. Participants indulge 
in liquor and sometimes in drugs. The 
initiate may be required to mutilate a 
corpse, or to take part in perversion and 





bestiality. Those who refuse to join are 
likely to find a cat’s head nailed to the 
door—an ancient tribal symbol related to 
witchcraft. Those who still refuse to join 
are marked for killing. 

Many natives, baffled by the white 
man’s civilization, or angry because of 
racial or economic discrimination, wel- 
come the old rituals. Others, even if they 
took the oath reluctantly, regard them- 
selves as bound by it not to betray Mau 
Mau terrorists to the police. 

Probably 90 per cent of the Kikuyu 
tribe, as well as large numbers of the 
related Embu and Meru tribes, have tak- 
en the Mau Mau oath—most of them 
unwillingly—by estimate of British au- 
thorities. This makes it- difficult for the 
police to catch up with the fanatics, 
numbering up to 10,000 or so, who com- 
prise the “hard core.” 

Mau Mau gangs are now said to be 
weaker than they once were. More than 
7,500 British soldiers and settler militia, 
plus 28,000 African troops and militia, 
are being used to hunt down the gangs, 
The colonial government also is making 
use of the police. 

On paper, the struggle is unequal. 
British forces, backed by loyal Africans, 
are using modern weapons, including jet 
aircraft. The terrorists, in many cases, 
are armed only with homemade guns 
fashioned from bicycle tubing, or bows 
and arrows. 

So far, more than 6,000 terrorists have 
been killed or captured in skirmishes. 
Convicted killers have been hanged in 
batches of a dozen or so at a time. About 
46,000 Africans are being held in deten- 
tion camps as suspected members or ac- 
complices of Mau Mau. 

Much of the fighting now takes place 
in thick, almost impassable forests where 
British patrols root out Mau Mau hiding 
places. 

Terrorists, however, can still stage 
raids—sometimes in  daylight—against 
British farmlands or native settlements. 
In two years, Mau Mau gangs have killed 
nearly 1,700 loyal natives and more than 
50 white settlers, soldiers and policemen. 

Many Britons are now wondering if 
there is any long-term solution to this 
problem. On the political side, Africans 
and Indians have been given seats in the 
colony’s legislature and cabinet, and have 
been promised more political advance- 
ment when the fighting ends. Britain, 
too, has promised to spend more money 
on education and economic development 
for the natives. 

The fear among Britons is that Mau 
Mau terrorists have been able to convince 
most of Kenya’s natives of two things- 
that the white man is to be disliked, if 
not hated, and that the white man can be 
driven out of Kenya. These feelings, they 
say, will be hard to erase even when the 
fighting ends. Kenya, it now seems cer- 
tain, will never be again the “happy val- 
ley” of British squires that it used to be. 
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MEASURING 
Is PART OF Growing Up/ 


Like a fond parent who regularly takes the measure of 
his child, we at Lion Oil check our corporate growth. 
It’s a way of judging past progress ...and it can give 
some indication of future growth. 


In the ten-year period, 1944 through 1953, our net 
income increased more than sixfold; and our net worth 
per share was more than quadrupled. 


And what of the future? Recent developments have 
paved the way for continued growth. The Company has 
completed the largest expansion of manufacturing facili- 
ties in its history. Our exploration program has developed 
substantial additional reserves of oil and natural gas 
for the Company. Petroleum product volumes are up, 
and Lion’s chemical operations have established new 
manufacturing records. 





st 


Meantime, research is revealing interesting possibilities 
for products which may be developed from raw materials 
and from waste or by-products of the Company. 


Yes, we’re proud of our growth... . proud to be a major 
factor in the transportation, industrial and agricultural 
expansion of the South and of the Nation. 


KEEP YOUR Eye ON.-: 


“| LION OIL 


on EL DORADO 


COMPANY 





be. A Leader in the Exciting New Field of Petro-Chemistry ... Producer of More Than 60 Petroleum 
and Chemical Products for Transportation, Industry and Agriculture . . . and More To Come. 
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HOW HARD IS IT TO GET A JOB? 


Here’s the Official Story of Unemployment 


Is it easier to get a job than 
it was a short time ago? 

Figures show that it depends 
on where you live. Unemployed, 
in some areas, are going back 
to work. 

Politically, unemployment has 
been a hot issue. But what do the 
figures show? Following is the 
record for 25 years. 

Unemployment has been high on 
the list of political issues in the cam- 
paign just ended. Democrats, using 
one set of figures, have been telling 
voters that jobs are harder to find un- 
der Republicans, that the number of 
unemployed has increased during the 
Eisenhower Administration. 

Republicans, using another set of fig- 
ures, have sought to show that more peo- 


ple are at work this year than at any 
time in the country’s history. 





MILLIONS 


This question, as a result, is- being 
asked: What is the unemployment record 
over the years, in peace and war, under 
Republicans and under Democrats? 

Answers are to be found in official 
Government reports going back to 1929. 

e Unemployment, as of now, stands at 
2,741,000. That’s 1,440,000 more people 
out of work than in October, 1953, dur- 
ing the first year of the Eisenhower 
Administration. It also is 358,000 fewer 
unemployed than there were in Septem- 
ber, 1954, Unemployment, in other 
words, is up rather sharply from October, 
1953, but is starting to turn down again. 
Many workers are being called back to 
jobs in auto, steel, textile and other in- 
dustries. 

@ Today’s unemployment figure of 
2,741,000 means that 4.2 per cent of all 
civilian workers are out of jobs. This 
compares with 24.9 per cent of the labor 
force that was out of jobs in 1933, a 
depression year; with 9.9 per cent in 
1941, the year the U.S. entered World 
War II; and 5.5 per cent in 1949, the 
year before the ‘Korean war. It wasn’t 


UNEMPLOYMENT: A 25-YEAR REPORT 


long ago that 4 per cent was considered 
minimum unemployment in a free society 
where workers move from job to job. 

e The 62,141,000 persons now hold- 
ing jobs in the U.S. is close to an all- 
time high. The peak month was August, 
1958, when 63,408,000 persons were 
employed. 

The chart on this page shows the ups 
and downs of employment and unem- 
ployment for the last 25 years. In 1929, 
when the stock-market crash brought the 
end of a boom, only 1,550,000 persons 
in a labor force of 49,180,000 were out 
of jobs. By 1932, the number of unem- 
ployed had risen to 12,060,000. 

In New Deal years, when billions 
were spent by Government on pump- 
priming and make-work projects, the 
number of unemployed workers remained 
consistently above 7 million. The World 
War II years brought the figure down to 
an all-time low of 670,000, in 1944. 

After the war, the number of idle 
workers started up again until the total 
reached 3,395,000 in the Truman Ad- 

(Continued on page 82) 
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Winter doesn't call the tune 


In many homes, winter may as well be miles away, 
instead of just outside the window. Floors are warm 
and draft-free. Rooms are summer-cozy. 


Yet youll see no radiators, no furnace registers. Why? 
Because dependable heat radiates from J&L Steel 
Pipes imbedded in the floor. They will stay on the job 
as long as the house stands . . . with nothing but com- 
fort to tell they are there. 


Long-lasting J&L “Jal-Duct” pipe for modern 
radiant heating is another example of J&L steels 
that meet the demands of home and industry. 


% 


Sones ¢ Laughlin 


STEEL CORPORATION — Pittsburgh 


Look to J&L...for the steels that work for modern industry 











“FOR VARIETY, 
spice your life with MYERS” 


Traditional dark 
eS 











not too heavy... 
not too light... 





Write for FREE 
Rum Recipe Booklet 


R. U. Delapenha & Co., Inc., Dept. 0, 
655 Madison Ave., New York 21, N. ¥. 


RETIRE ON | 
$90 A MONTH 


or less in a resort area, 365 days of sun a year, d 
temp. 65-85°. Or maincain Ju: lux. villa, servants, A 
captnees $150-250 a mo. Am.-Eng. colony on lake 
60 mi. long. 30 min. to city of 2 million, medical 
cemter. Schools, arts, sports. Few hours by air. 
Train, bus, PAVED so all the way. Full-time 
servants, maids, $6 to $15 a mo., filet 
mignon 35c lb., A my 40c, gas 12c gal. Gin, rum, 
brandy 65c- 85c fth., whiskey $1.50 at. Houses $10 
mo. up. No fog, smog, confusion, jitters. Serene liv- 
ing among world’s most considerate people. For 
EXACTLY how Americans are living on $50—$90 
—$150—$250 a mo., Airmail $2.00 for 110 Pages 
current info., prices, roads, hotels, hunting, fishing 
and ines conditions from . viewpoint (Pers. 
Chk. OK) to Peter Arnold, Box 11C, Lake Cha- 
pala, Jal., Mexico. 


97 Proof 














THE TEXAS COMPANY 
209th 


Consecutive Dividend 
and Extra Dividend 


A regular quarterly dividend of 
seventy-five cents (75¢) per share 
and an Extra dividend of seventy- 
five cents (75¢) per share on the 
Capital Stock of the Company have 
been declared this day, payable 
on December 10, 1954, to stock- 
holders of record at the close of 
business on November 5, 1954. 


The stock transfer books will re- 
main open. 





Rosert FisHer 


October 22, 1954 Treasurer 


———————— 
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New models help auto industry to rehire, many workers 
also called back in steel, Labor Secretary says .. . 


ministration year of 1949. The unem- 
ployment figure stayed at an average of 
3,142,000 for 1950, but the Korean war, 
breaking out that year, forced it down to 
1,879,000, in 1951. It remained down, at 
1,673,000, during the war year of 1952. 

For the first year of the Eisenhower 
Administration, which included the end- 
ing of the Korean war, unemployment 
averaged 1,523,000. 

Currently, this is the unemployment 
and employment picture as revealed by 
Government figures: 

The total of 62,141,000 persons at 
work in October represents a drop of 
3,000 from the September figure. The 
total employed includes 7,239,000 in 
farming and 54,902,000 in nonfarming 
industries. Between September and 
October surveys, the nonfarming jobs in- 
creased by 285,000, while farming jobs 
dropped by 288,000. 

The Government reports indicate that 
many farm workers, especially women 
and young people, left the labor force 
after the harvest passed its peak. This 
is customary, these workers remaining 
“out of the labor force” until the next 
farming season begins. 

Census officials say most of the in- 
crease in nonagricultural employment 
occurred among women in_ public- 
school jobs and in trade and service 
activities. They report also that factory 
workers in the hard-goods industries 
were recalled to work in considerable 
numbers. It was in that field that much 
of the unemployment developed in re- 
cent months. 

About a third of the people who were 
unemployed in September found jobs by 
October, the census report states. An- 
other 15 per cent had left the labor force 
to go back to school or to resume full- 
time household duties. 

Changes in the job situation are 
showing up in reports from key areas. 

Michigan, for example, reports a drop 
in unemployment, with the start of pro- 
duction on new car models. Latest fig- 
ures show 250,000 out of work, a decline 
of 52,000 since mid-September. State 
employment officials expect the number 
of idle workers to drop to 210,000 by 
mid-November. Detroit had 169,000 un- 
employed in mid-October, and the figure 
is expected to drop to 135,000 or lower 
by the middle of November. 

Employment in the auto plants of 
Michigan is estimated at more than 
400,000 at present. State officials say that 
45,000 auto workers have been called 
back in Detroit in recent weeks, making 
about 295,000 employed in that industry 
in Detroit alone. 


Steel companies also are rehiring, ac- 
cording to reports coming to Labor Sec- 
retary James P. Mitchell. He said that 
an Indiana steel company has started 
construction of a 14-million-dollar plant; 
that one in Ohio has doubled its pro- 
duction at a new plant, and that produc- 
tion has begun at a new mill in Penn- 
sylvania. He cited an instance of an Ohio 
mill that reported more workers on its 
payroll now than at any time since 
World War II. A Pennsylvania mill re- 
ported capacity production, he said. 

In Iowa, the Secretary found, unem- 
ployment is down to almost half of the 
June level. A washing-machine company 
called back 1,000 workers, two farm- 
implement plants recalled 1,600, and 
another is due to rehire 500 shortly, he 
reported. 

The textile industry in Providence, 
R.1., is employing 1,400 additional 
workers, the Secretary finds. A spot check 
also reveals, he says, that more workers 
will be added to payrolls of Illinois elec- 
trical and machinery plants in November, 
and that in Massachusetts more people 
are at work than ever before. 


Who Gets Action 
By Labor Board 


Small business firms now are given a 
clearer idea of ~when they can _ take 
charges against unions before the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board—or when 
a union can file complaints against them. 
Decisions just made public are changing 
some NLRB rules. In general, the Board 
is cutting down on the number of cases 
it will take. 

Retail stores offer one example. A 
majority of the Board—the three Re- 
publican appointees—dismissed a union 
petition because the annual dollar vol- 
ume of purchases made by two super- 
markets involved did not meet the new 
standards. The Board will take a case 
involving a single store where the store: 
(1) has made at least a million dollars 
a year in direct out-of-State purchases, 
or (2) bought at least 2 million dollars’ 
worth of goods indirectly from outside 
the State, or (3) made sales directly out- 
side the State of at least $100,000 a 
year. 

Where a firm operates two or more 
stores inside one State, the Board will 
total the purchases and sales of the stores 
in applying the yardsticks. If a company 
has a chain of stores operating in more 
than one State, the Board will take a 
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... U.S. labor-dispute role 
limited by firms’ volume 


case if the annual gross sales total at 
least 10 million dollars. 

An auto dealer, in another decision, 
was found to be doing less business than 
the required standards, resulting in dis- 
missal of a union petition for a bargain- 
ing election. The same standards were 
applied as in the store case. The NLRB 
explained that it no longer will use a 
1950 rule under which it took jurisdiction 
of a case involving an auto dealer or soft- 
drink distributor whenever the firm had 
a franchise issued by a national manu- 
facturer. 

A trucking firm finds that it is out- 
side NLRB authority because it did not 
receive as much as $100,000 in income 
from clients engaged in _ interstate 
hauling. 

This decision reversed a 1950 ruling 


that a taxicab firm came under NLRB 


authority if it carried passengers to air- 
ports, railroad stations or bus depots that 
were in interstate commerce. 

Public utilities and local transit sys- 
tems—those not crossing State lines—now 
find that NLRB will take cases involving 
them only where a firm does a gross an- 
nual business of 3 million dollars or more. 

Office-building owners will not be 
brought before NLRB unless the employ- 
er operating the building is otherwise 
engaged in interstate commerce and also 
utilizes the building primarily to house 
the employer’s own offices. 

A daily newspaper, another decision 
reveals, will be subject to NLRB author- 
ity if it subscribes to interstate wire serv- 
ices, publishes nationally syndicated fea- 
tures, advertises nationally sold articles 
and has a gross business of $500,000. 

Defense-business cases no longer 
will go to the NLRB in any and all in- 
stances. The new rule is that a case will 
be accepted only if the company does a 
gross annual business of $100,000 or 
more directly related to national defense. 

General standards for taking cases 
are outlined. As a rule, an employer can 
expect NLRB to take jurisdiction if his 
firm meets any one of these standards: 
(1) it receives goods or materials valued 
at $500,000 or more from outside the 
State; (2) it makes or handles and ships 
out of the State goods valued at $50,000 
or more, or performs services outside the 
State of such value; (3) it receives goods 
or materials amounting to a million dol- 
lars or more from other firms in the same 
State, if the articles were received by 
these other firms from outside the State. 

There are other rules for firms supply- 
ing goods or services to other companies, 
and also for firms having branches in 
more than one State. 
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SMALL TOWN. - More and 


more manufacturers are interested in 
small towns. Recently, a national in- 
dustry selected New Jersey for their 





new plant operation because... “we 
wanted the factory where our people 
could live in their own homes, pret 
erably in small towns and villages.” 
You can find a suitable location for your 
plant in New Jersey. We can help you 
find your place at the Crossroads of 


the East. 
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THERE’S MORE TO NEW —7 
at the Crossroads of the East, industry finds: 


© Topflight Transportation 
© Diversified Production 


© Major Markets 
© Skilled Labor 
@ Scientific Leadership 


All the Basic Advantages for Industry 





GET MORE FACTS .about the Crossroads of the East. 
Write for the new booklet, ‘Take A Look at New 
Jersey.'' Write Box D, Public Service Electric and Gas 

Co., 80 Park Place, Newark, N. J. 
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Interview with Congressmen: 


SOVIET AIM STILL 
“DIVIDE AND CONQUER” 


[Continued from page 48] 


Q What about the farm machinery and the methods of 
farming? Are they modern or archaic? 

Mr. Fisher: There undoubtedly has been a great deal of 
progress made in the Soviet Union in the form of mechanizing 
farming operations. The tractors, combines, corn grinders 
and other equipment are owned by the Soviet Government. 
They are leased to the farm in return for a certain percentage 
of its production. Most farms have tractors. They are in- 
stalling milking machinery, grain grinders and electrical 
equipment of all kinds. A great deal is being done in that 
regard. We were told that the present plan is to produce 
500,000 more tractors during the next three years. 

At the same time you see many oxen in the fields pulling 
equipment that could be described as archaic. 

With respect to their farming operations, I think it might 
be of interest to add that in flying over the country you do 
not see any evidence of scientific soil-erosion-preventive 
methods. You see no contour farming. Some of the fields are 
washing away, and they are doing very little if anything 
about it. 

Mr. Battle: They have a lot of rich farm land. There is no 
doubt about that. They are using every incentive to produce 
more farm machinery and make it available on the collective 
and state farms. 

As a matter of interest along that line, we went to a fabu- 
lous agricultural exposition in Moscow where they had all of 
their latest and biggest forms of farm equipment. And they 
have some pretty big gadgets there. They have had a program 
of bringing in their farmers, their managers and their leaders 
from every one of the republics and taking them through this 
agricultural exposition, While the equipment in general use 
at the present time is not up to the exposition level, they 
are trying to impress and inspire the people to forge ahead 
in that particular field. 


FOOD: “FAIRLY ADEQUATE”’— 


Q Did you have a feeling that, despite all this, there is 
an agricultural crisis, with shortages of food and other agricul- 
tural products? 

Mr. Fisher: I would not go so far as to describe it as a 
crisis. Whereas a very few years ago the Soviet Union was 
exporting up to 5 million tons of wheat per year, they recently 
were down to a million tons. This year they may export very 
little. Their crops were below normal in the Ukraine. They 
had a drought in the Ukraine early in the year and too much 
rain during the harvesting season. We were told at the May 
First Farm near Kiev that their production this year is what 
they described as “way down” from what it was in prior years. 


They do have a rather tight food situation in some respects 
at this time. But I would not describe it as a crisis, as in- 
dicating a famine or anything of that kind. I think most of the 
people in Russia today are getting fairly adequate food. 

Q Some people have had the impression that the weakest 
link in the Soviet system was in the agricultural field. Does 
that check with your observations? 

Mr. Battle: Certainly the impression that we gained was 
that agriculture is not keeping pace with other phases of the 
Soviet economy. However, I would say that basically they 
have an adequate food supply. It is not fancy, but I saw no 
clear-cut evidence of basic food shortages. 

Mr. Fisher: I think we did discover that the supply of 
meat is not as adequate as it was in the past. Russians con- 
sume only one fourth to one third as much meat per capita as 
we do. They have cut down tremendously on the marketing 
of cattle in an attempt to build up their livestock numbers. 
They have not as many head of cattle now as they had at 
the time of the revolution, although they now have 60 million 
more people than in 1917. But this does not mean they have 
any crisis in that regard. They are heavy consumers of bread, 
potatoes and food of that kind. Two thirds of their grains are 
used for human consumption and the remainder for livestock. 
In the United Status the reverse is true. 


PIECEWORK AS INCENTIVE— 


Q What was your impression of Soviet industrial methods? 

Mr. Battle: The Stalin Auto Works was the main plaut we 
visited. It was interesting to me to learn that one of our 
guides—he was the second in command, the vice president, in 
our language—had visited Detroit and several of our auto- 
mobile plants in earlier years. He had bought machinery and 
brought back ideas to Russia. 

Mr. Fisher: His name was Ivan Korzow, he visited Detroit 
in 1939 to observe American methods of production, and he 
told us that they were able to make use of some foreign 
equipment and machinery and machine tools. He also men- 
tioned the British methods and machinery of which they had 
made use in the expansion of their production program in the 
plant. 

Mr. Battle: The same thing we observed about their 
farming system is taking place in the industrial field. They 
have a fringe of private enterprise as an incentive to boost 
their production. They have quite a lot of jobs at piecework 
rates. I thought that was quite interesting, that they have 
adopted at least a fringe of private-enterprise techniques into 
their system. 

Q Were you impressed with the industrial techniques they 
use? 

Mr. Fisher: My impression is—I am not an expert in that 
field—that they are more backward, considerably so, than 
American methods of industrial production. At the same time, 
as I stated a moment ago, we watched them turning out 4-ton 
trucks at the rate of one every five minutes. Under the present 
system they are far from equaling our own capacity and qual- 
ity, but at the same time they are producing. 

Mr. Battle: I would agree with that. We are ahead of them. 
At least that is my impression. I would add that they seem to be 
in the stage of tooling up and rebuilding and getting going. 

Q What was your impression of the new Government? Has 
there been a real change in Russia as a result of Stalin’s death? 

Mr. Fisher: I got the impression that they have relaxed a 
great deal in many respects. For example, it was our under- 
standing that there is very little in the way of purges going on 
at this time. I think most of the kulaks, among the peasants, 
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..- “As many pictures of Mao Tse-tung as of Malenkov”’ 


have been silenced or liquidated. Very little if any of that is 
going on at this time. There is not as much terrorism in their 
methods, according to information we received, as there was 
under Stalin’s regime. They are giving the people a little more 
freedom in a lot of ways. 

They are giving freedom in the use of Red Square, which 
was previously, I understand, open to the general public 
mainly on special occasions. They have opened the giant store 
in Red Square which had been closed under the previous 
regime. It is a universal state store, a gigantic department 
store in Moscow where thousands of people are to be seen 
shopping at all hours of the day. 

Mr. Battle: Previously the store had been considered a 
desecration to Red Square, to the Lenin monument which it 
faces. 

Q Did you find that Stalin’s name now is unpopular, that 
people are critical of Stalin for failing to give them the kind 
of treatment they now are getting? 

Mr. Fisher: On the contrary, while the current Russian 
press rarely mentions him, we found evidence of interest in 
Stalin, in preserving his memory. We saw Stalin’s pictures 
displayed in practically every public place. Everywhere we 
went in Moscow and most of the other places we visited, in 
all the parks, squares, airports and railroad stations, pictures 
of Stalin and Lenin are very much in evidence. “Comrade 
Stalin,” as they call him, is mentioned frequently by people 
when you talk to them about what has happened. 

As to his popularity, it is a relative matter. Some experts 
believe Stalin’s death started the new policy, but I do not 
know if the people generally recognize his death as being 
associated with the change. It is interesting that the average 
Russian is rarely out of the presence of a big picture of Stalin, 
his statue or some magnificent painting of him. 


PLAYING UP TO CHINA— 


Q Then you didn’t have the impression that the new 
regime is trying to make the people forget about Stalin? 

Mr. Battle: I would say very definitely not. They could 
have taken away the pictures and statues, which are every- 
where. Also I was amazed in conjunction with that to see 
as many pictures of Mao as of Malenkov or any of the mem- 
bers of the present Presidium. That is very significant. 

Mr. Fisher: In regard to Mao, everywhere you go in Rus- 
sia today you see the Chinese dictator’s picture displayed 
prominently. The two pictorial favorites are Lenin and Stalin, 
but you see Mao and Stalin coupled together in scores and 
scores of public places all over the country. In addition to 
that you see a Chinese picture alongside a Russian picture on 
some of the billboards displayed along the highways. 

You see many Red Chinese visiting in Moscow and else- 
where, and their pictures are often in the magazines, news- 
papers and other media of public information. The present 
regime is playing up to the very limit the new relationship 
that they are trying to forge between Red China and the 
present regime in Russia. 

Mr. Battle: The Russians are playing up the Chinese as 
partners. It is interesting to me. There is a tendency to do 
the same with India on a limited scale. There seems to be 
a definite program of bringing to Russia groups from various 
nations like India, China, Czechoslovakia and the other 
satellite countries for indoctrination. 


Q Did you mean to imply that you see more pictures of 
Stalin and Mao Tse-tung than you do of the present Russian 
leaders, such as Malenkov and Khrushchev? 

Mr. Fisher: That is very definitely true. Inside Russia 
itself you do not see so very many pictures of Malenkov. You 
see a few. I saw as many pictures of Molotov and Khrushchev 
as I saw of Malenkov, and you do not hear his name men- 
tioned by the Russian any more than you hear the name of any 
other member of the present Presidium. 

Q You feel that Russia now is ruled by a group, or com- 
mittee, rather than one man? 

Mr. Fisher: The present Government of Russia is under a 
dictatorship of nine men. There are three leaders in that 
group, Malenkov, Molotov and Khrushchev. 

Mr. Battle: And I would say that the dictatorship of these 
nine men is unique. You might consider it as a cabinet, but 
each one of the nine has a life-and-death control over his 
particular bureau. 

Q Did you have a feeling that living standards are improv- 
ing in Russia? Has the new Government really been easing 
things for the people? 

Mr. Fisher: We got the impression that their economic con- 
ditions, their standards of living, have improved in recent 
years, We were told by Russian people themselves that back 
in 1947 their food situation was very bad. 

Mr. Battle: As well as their housing and other conditions. 

Mr. Fisher: Since that time they have taken off all ration- 
ing of food to individuals and families. Today Russians are 
able to go into markets and buy food products which they 
could not get three or four years ago. 


NO SIGN OF DISCONTENT— 


Q Did you encounter any opposition to Communism while 
you were in Russia? Did you get the feeling that there was 
any resistance to the regime? 

Mr. Battle: We better not count on it. 

Mr. Fisher: I did not see any evidence of discontent in the 
sense that we use that word in the West. Apparently the 
average people you see over there are pretty well resigned to 
the life they are living. They are going their way, working at 
their jobs. Thousands of women are digging ditches, of course, 
and I do not see how any woman can be too happy with that 
kind of work. But at the same time you develop the impres- 
sion, if you look around, that they are pretty well resigned and 
making the most of what they have to do from day to day. 

Mr. Battle: The people seem pretty resigned to being reg- 
imented. I think Mr. Fisher is talking of discontent that 
would be expressed and shown on the surface, discontent of 
an extreme nature. 

Mr. Fisher: Using the word discontent as we use it in the 
West, I did not myself see any evidence, any expression of dis- 
content. As to whether they are happy, whether they long for a 
change, which you would think normal human beings would, 
you don’t see this expressed as you go around the streets. 

Mr. Battle: But we carried no sign saying we were father 
confessors. 

Q Your feeling, I gather, is that you saw no reason to 
believe the Russian people will rise up in their wrath against 
the regime? 

Mr. Battle: We better not count on that. I just would not 
count on a drastic immediate change, although no one knows. 
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=——=with LORD COLERAINE 


Leader, British Group Visiting Russia 








RISK OF WAR WITH RUSSIA “LESS, 
BUT STILL EXISTS” 





EDITOR’S NOTE: How do Russia and its present 
rulers impress a titled British politician, a distin- 
guished Conservative? 

What do Malenkov and Company act like at close 
range? Are they out to win British favor at U.S. 
expense? Lord Coleraine, back in England after 
leading a group of British legislators on a visit to 
Russia, gives the answers in this interview with 
Charles H. Kline, Associate Editor in London for 
“U.S. News & World Report.” 

For the views of two U.S. Congressmen who have 
just toured Russia see page 46. 








LoRD COLERAINE, 53, a son of the late Andrew 
Bonar Law, who was British Prime Minister in 
1923, is a seasoned traveler and political expert. 

In all, he served 22 years as a member of the 
House of Commons and for the last year has been 
in the House of Lords, having been elevated to a 
peerage by Queen Elizabeth. 

Lord Coleraine was selected by Prime Minister 
Winston Churchill to be a Minister of State for 
Great Britain during World War II. He is married 
to an American and has lived and worked in the 
United States. 








At LONDON 


Q What about the meetings of your parliamentary group 
with the top people in Moscow, Lord Coleraine? 

A We met M. Z. Saburov of the Politburo. I believe he 
once was a steelworker in Pittsburgh. He talked of a desire 
for East-West trade. Then we saw [Marshal K.E.] Voroshilov 
as titular Chief of State, then [Foreign Minister V.M.] 
Molotov, and finally Premier [G.M.] Malenkov and Molotov 
together. 

Q What was your personal reaction? 

A Those we saw seemed extremely able and very sane. I 
say “sane” because, in Stalin’s last years, he certainly was 
greatly afflicted with the occupational disease of a dictator. 
His ruthlessness and suspicion became almost a mania. 

Q Could you clarify your feeling of meeting competent 
rulers? 

A I felt they were first and foremost determined to do 
their best for their country. Their best for Russia is not neces- 
sarily, of course, the best for the Western nations. But they 
appear genuinely to be seeking strength, security and eco- 
nomic advancement for the Soviet Union. 

Q Where did you meet Malenkov? 

A In the Kremlin, beginning at noon, for slightly more 
than an hour. The office was not very large but plain, and I 
was told it was Stalin’s old office. 

Q Didn't Stalin see foreign visitors only late at night? 

A Yes. More normal working hours now are the rule. 

Q Was there a heavy-drinking official banquet? 

A No rivers of vodka. Entertainment was more moderate 
than before. 

Q Why do several recent visitors insist Malenkov is more 
attractive in the flesh than in photographs? 


A It’s hard to explain, but true. He seems younger than 
his age of 52. He was very carefully tailored and well mani- 
cured, His business suit made him look slimmer than some 
pictures. 

Q What about personality? 

A In photos Malenkov looks rather dull. Actually, his 
expression in repose is controlled and watchful, but by no 
means dull. His eyes light up agreeably when he smiles. 

Q While you were talking through interpreters, did you 
feel Malenkov understood any English? 

A No. He did make a few notes as he went along, but 
that wasn’t conclusive. 

Q Did Malenkov consult Molotov at his side before answer- 
ing? 

A No. He answered himself. Molotov occasionally put in 
a supplementary word after Malenkov had finished and had 
been interpreted. 

Q Did one seem to “rank” the other? 

A The idea was that Malenkov was the First Minister, 
but the first among equals. I saw no signs of competition or 
studied precedence between Malenkov and Molotov. 

Q During your talks, did the Russians give signs of try- 
ing to drive a wedge between Britain and the United 
States? 

A Concrete evidence was not great. Yet I had the impres- 
sion, all the way through, one of the objects of our visit from 
a Russian viewpoint was just that. At one function especially, 
the Russians seemed to be turning on the heat, and again 
once or twice they approached a direct attack on the United 
States. 

Q Did you reply? 

A I certainly did. I discouraged such attacks. 

Q In what way? 
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Danger Is Seen If Western Nations Relax Guard... 


Leaders “‘Able and Sane” ... Economy “Over the Hump” 


A | said in our opinion it was not sufficient to have just 
Anglo-Russian friendship, but there could only be peace if 
the Russians were on a friendly basis with the rest of the 
world. 

Q Did the Russians have any positive theme to stress to 
you? 

A There was quite clearly a single propaganda line being 
followed through our entire tour in every place we visited. 
It was the importance of what the Russians called “the fight 
for peace.” I told them the phrase seemed misleading. 

Q What was your rebuttal? 

A I pointed out the phrase implied there were some people 
who didn’t want peace and, therefore, had to be defeated 
for peace to be attained. In my own knowledge of a good 
many countries, on both sides of the Atlantic, I said I knew 
no one who didn’t want peace. 

Q What, generally, did you conclude about Russia’s eco- 
nomic situation? 

A My feeling was Russia had, so to speak, come “over the 
hump.” I don’t think industrial development will slow down, 
and their system is probably better organized than anything 
they had before. 

Q Are they making headway in distributing more con- 
sumer goods? 

A The ruble is fixed in relation to foreign currencies at 
almost four times its true jyurchasing power. Even making 
such an allowance, consumer goods are rather high, with 
little variety and poor quality. 

Q Do you have some basic thoughts about the prospects 
ahead? 

A I formed some judgments, but cannot assure their right- 
ness. If there is any country that has had enough of war, it’s 
Russia. There are signs of war-made devastation through the 
length and breadth of the land. Atomic war especially would 
destroy what has been done and ruin the grandiose plans for 
the future. 

Q Where does this lead us? 

A When the Russians speak of “peaceful coexistence” with 
other nations, I think they are sincere as far as that desire 
goes. But it doesn’t go the whole way. While seeking to 
avoid a shooting war, it still is the Russian intention to dis- 
tupt Western society. They may let borders stand in Europe, 
but short of shooting they will press as far as they can in 
Asia. We need as effective a defense system in Asia as we 
have in Europe. 

Q How should we react to the more favorable light in 
which Russia pictures herself? 

A Even if we don’t have much faith now in the reality of 
what lies behind the so-called “new look” in Russian policy, 
we ought to do what we can to encourage it without letting 
down our defenses. After all, if it lasts long enough the “new 
look” may become permanent. 





~—Bassano, Ltd. 


LORD COLERAINE 


Q You have a sort of double-barreled approach to the 
future? 

A The danger of war just now is in a real sense, I think, 
less than what it has been. But it is no contradiction to say 
danger still exists very strongly. One of the effects of the 
relaxation of tension may well be the disarmament of the 
West. I am not thinking so much of military disarmament 
as a psychological disarmament. If the Russians came to 
think war would be a pushover, they might very easily 
push. Having seen the Russian state in operation, I have 
no doubt that, generally speaking, the communistic dic- 
tatorship is far less efficient than democratic government on 
the Western model. But there is one respect in which it is 
greatly superior. 

Q What is that? 

A It is far easier tor a dictatorship to pursue a consistent 
foreign policy than it is for a democracy. A democracy gets 
weary and foreign policy changes. The peoples who live 
under a dictatorship may get equally weary, but foreign 
policy does not necessarily change at all. It seems to me 
that whether relaxation of international tension leads to real 
peace or only to another war will depend upon the deter- 

(Continued on next page) 
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..« “Worker does about 48-hour week, may work overtime” 


mination of the British and American peoples to see the 
thing through—not to be put off their guard and not to allow 
themselves to be divided. 

Q What was the reaction of Russian people whom you 
met casually in the streets? 

A Their attitude was extremely friendly and open. If they 
had been told to be unfriendly, no doubt they would have 
been. However, their warmth seemed genuine. 

Q Did the passing Russian know something about Britain? 

A Not at all. On a swimming beach, for instance, some 
coal miners asked me why there was no free education in 
Britain. They firmly refused to believe otherwise. 

Q Was that typical? 

A Yes, in our short stay. The man in the street in Russia 
displays great self-confidence and national pride. The Soviet 
system seems to demand that the worker feel better off than 
the worker anywhere else. He is kept in ignorance of or mis- 
led about the world outside. 

Q Did this surprise you? 

A It was quite a change from the feeling of weariness 
and exhaustion that often shows up in Western Europe these 
days. The Russians appear to be stimulated by a mixture 
of propaganda and achievement, by being told they are 
so good, by having been on the winning side of World 
War II, and by thinking of their country as once again a 
great power. 


HOUSING FOR SHOW ONLY?— 


Q Could you speli out how Russians are led to believe 
their country is doing great things? 

A An illustration is housing. The great masses are badly 
housed. Yet there is enough building in progress everywhere 
to give an illusion of tremendous construction. There are 
many large blocks of new apartments; more may be only 
started or left half finished—perhaps deliberately so for lack 
of resources or building efficiency—but the idea is spread 
that, if people aren’t yet housed, they soon will be. 

Q Any other examples? 

A Yes. Perhaps a better one is the rest homes and sana- 
toria for workers and state employes on the Black Sea. They 
are marble palaces far grander than anything in czarist days, 
nestling in cypresses, gleaming in the bright sunshine with 
snow-sprinkled mountains in the background and a sea of 
Mediterranean blue ahead. These state resorts stretch for 15 
to 20 miles. 

Q You were much surprised? 

A_ I remember being in Newport, R.1., in the old days 
when Newport was Newport. But, compared to this collection 
of palaces, Newport, even in the time of Coolidge prosperity, 
was like the other side of the tracks in one of your small 
Middle Western towns. 

Q What is the net result? 

A Foreigners who see such state resorts in Russia are 
inclined to lose their heads, because the scene does give an 
almost perfect illusion of a “workers’ paradise.” 

Q And the internal impact? 

A That’s the strongest of all. The man in the factory or 
at a bench is propagandized about these resorts. He feels 
the common people are enjoying the kind of life only grand 
dukes and millionaires once had. Millions of workers may 
never go there themselves, but they are led to believe that 
someday, somehow their children or their friends will. 


Q You regard this feeling as important? 

A If there ever was a case of seeing “pie in the sky,” you 
will find it, I think, in the curious, almost religious feeling 
the Russians have for the good time that’s coming just 
around the corner. 

Q How about existing social-welfare benefits? 

A It’s difficult to say. We got somewhat confusing statis- 
tics. In the Republic of Georgia we were told there was one 
doctor available to every 400 persons. That seems rather 
staggering overdoctoring. I think what really was meant, 
perhaps, was that what we would call visiting nurses were 
lumped together with physicians. 

Q What is a typical worker entitled to as vacation? 

A On visiting heavy industries, we were told each worker 
got 28 days’ holiday a year, plus Sundays within that period, 
There was no way of checking how faithfully that was prac- 
ticed. In any event, the Russian worker has a very, very hard 
time of it. He does about a 48-hour week, over six full days, 
and may work overtime as well. 


WHAT LABOR UNIONS DO— 


Q How do labor unions operate? 

A I think the British union members in our delegation 
found it difficult to understand why Russian labor organiza- 
tions were called unions. In Russia, a union does not defend 
the worker against the employer or strive for constant im- 
provement of working conditions. It is just a part of the 
apparatus of production. 

Q What about union officials there? 

A Their job is to increase production—and, incidentally, 
too, to allocate privileges like rest trips to state resorts, to 
decide how much a worker should pay or whether he has 
earned the entire trip by overproduction. 

Q How would you describe the casual dress of the work- 
ingman? 

A The dress of adult men and women, alike, seemed of 
poor quality, drab, and expensive in terms of the amount of 
work necessary to afford it. 

Q And children? 

A They were an exception. Children’s clothes had a variety 
and an attractive color and quality rarely seen otherwise. 

Q Are children a specially privileged class? 

A Definitely. There is great concentration on the health 
and education of children. You have heard of the nurseries 
and kindergartens where children sometimes are cared for 
the entire working week of their parents. It may be part of 
that curious Russian confidence in what’s ahead for them. 
Or investing most heavily in the future, less in the present. 

Q What proportion of women did you see working along- 
side men? 

A At one point, we were told of a law specifying that 
women did only “light” work. Nevertheless, we saw women 
digging ditches, laying railway lines, carrying cement. If 
that’s “light,” it’s hard to say what “heavy” work would be. 
Yet, you must remember women hold professional and re- 
sponsible jobs, too. 

Q Did you find any evidence of slave or prison labor? 

A I got specific evidence only when I left Russia, but 
I am sure it exists. In Finland the case was reliably described 
of a girl schoolteacher captured in the Russo-Finnish war of 
1939. She spent 15 years at forced labor near the Chinese 

(Continued on page 90) 
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MONY MODULE 


provides 


“Big Business” Employee Benefits 


for smaller employee groups 


New plan offers 
comprehensive benefits 
at low cost } 


Now, for the first time, firms with as few as 10 
employees can have a comprehensive employee 
benefit plan that provides ‘“‘big business” benefits, 
but at a price the smaller business can afford. 


A good employee benefit plan is one of the most 
important assets of any company. It keeps morale 
high, attracts and holds better employees, reduces 
costly turnover, and gives workers a feeling that 
they count as individuals, all of which is good for 
productivity ...and profits. 


Until the invention of MONY MODULE, there was no 
comprehensive plan specially designed for small 
groups. Group insurance, group annuities or trust 
funds—as conventionally used by larger organiza- 
tions—do not adequately meet the need in a 
smaller firm. And retirement plans generally used 
for small groups are often inflexible and expensive. 


Now, with MONY MODULE, the smaller business can 
meet the larger companies on their own ground— 


NOTE: Variations may be necessary to meet 
existing requirements in certain states, 


FOR COMPLETE INFORMATION, 
MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY! 


Murua 0- New Yor« 


THE MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK 


“FIRST IN AMERICA” 








MONY MODULE is a completely new idea in 

employee benefit planning. It is a ‘‘build-your- 

own, unit-by-unit”? plan which offers in one 

package various combinations of: 

1. Retirement pension for the employee 

2. Death benefits for his dependents 

3. Income to his widow to supplement Social 
Security 

4 


5. Hospital and surgical benefits for the em- 
ployee and his family 


Disability income for the employee 


A unique advantage of MONY MODULE is that 
pensions can be provided for older employees 
who are near retirement at the time the plan 
is purchased without initial heavy investment. 











offer employee benefits even more attractive than 
those the competition offers, at a special low cost! 


ELECTRONIC “BRAIN” HELPS MAKE 
MONY MODULE POSSIBLE 


New electronic equipment performs the thousands 
of actuarial calculations and complex ‘‘paper work” 
of this amazingly flexible plan so speedily that 
Mutual Of New York can pass on to you the 
resulting savings and benefits. 


Mutual Of New York, Dept. USN-3 
Broadway at 55th Street 
New York 19, N. Y. 


I’d like to find out more about MONY MODULE—and 
the advantages it offers to me and my employees. 


Name. Title 





Company Name. 

















Type of Business No. of Emp. 
My fiscal year ends 

Address 

City State. 
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..- “Many Russians want to know about outside world” 


border. Only recently she managed to get back to Finland, 
being more or less a physical wreck. 

Q How about TV sets? 

A I never saw one in a house, but there was one in our 
luxury hotel in Moscow. The quality of the image was 
about as elsewhere, but I couldn’t judge the play acting. 


QUEUES FOR FOOD— 


Q Did the amount of food to be seen vary as compared 
with Moscow and elsewhere? 

A Our delegation had an abundance of food everywhere. 
But in Moscow and other places there were long waiting lines 
or queues, especially outside vegetable shops. The queues 
may be a result of a clumsy distribution system. 

Q Is that certain? 

A No. There was some indication, also, of shortages. For 
instance, the free markets for farm produce at prices perhaps 
twice those of the fixed level in state shops had long waiting 
lines, too. 

Q How about collective farms? 

A We saw two or three. One in the Caucasus, a seemingly 
prosperous one, nevertheless produced luxury fruits and 
wasn't typical. 

Q And elsewhere? 

A Another was in the Ukraine, where harvesting had been 
finished. Even where the farm buildings were fairly good, the 
milking herds were poor. In the Ukraine, farm laborers’ cot- 
tages were tiny, with clay earth floors, but spotless of dirt. 
I doubt if they were just cleaned for our benefit, for other- 
wise one might have smelled refuse if not seen it. 

Q What about the public anxiety shown over agriculture 
in the last year by Nikita Khrushchev, the farm boss? 

A Khrushchev was away in China. Russian leaders we 
met did not admit any crisis in agriculture. Their view was 
farming was going well but not as well as they would like, 
and there always was room for improvement. 

Q How did the reconstruction of Stalingrad strike you? 

A Personally, I was surprised more had not been done. 
Others in the delegation saw a tremendous achievement. 
Wrecked buildings of World War II are plentiful. There 
seemed to be a shortage of earth-moving and such heavy 
equipment. 

Q And new buildings? 

A Some were beautiful. The priorities are curious. With 
housing still primitive and much other construction needed, 
the Russians, nevertheless, had already put up a magnificent 
planetarium. Incidentally, it had Zeiss equipment, presumably 
obtained somehow from Germany. 

Q Might it be part of an idea to elevate and emphasize 
the pursuit of science as vital? 

A Perhaps so. Everywhere one is struck by the stimulation 
of cultural activity. Museums and such could even be re- 
garded as substitutes for household comforts. 

Q What of the theater—in Stalingrad, for instance? 

A We saw a play in Stalingrad said to be based on a story 
by Guy de Maupassant. It managed to cram into two and a 
half hours a maximum of propaganda against capitalists, war- 
mongers and imperialists. 

Q Are portraits and statues of Stalin now so evident in 
Russia? 

A Yes, and so often those of Lenin with Stalin alongside. 
It was obvious that in some Stalin had been substituted for 


Trotsky. Stalin’s vanity shows up in the way he is depicted 
as taller than his short stature in life, and usually, too, in a 
posture of command. 

Q Did you go into the tomb in Moscow where Stalin’s 
body was put beside Lenin? 

A No. We were told it was “closed for repairs.” But 
obviously the masonry was not in need of repair. 

Q You visited, I believe, Stalin’s birthplace of Gori, in 
Georgia. Was this by request? 

A No. It was included in our itinerary on the initiative of 
our hosts. The plain hut of Stalin’s birth is covered by a 
marble and bronze pavilion. There is a fascinating display of 
pictures of Stalin in this museum. 

Q What's the sequence? 

A Stalin first as a youngster with cunning, slanted eyes. 
He might have been the kind of boy who would make off 
with his mother’s savings. Then he is shown almost as a 
“killer” type of bandit. 

Q What does this lead up to? 

A After about the age of 30, you begin to find the 
formation of a masklike appearance familiar in later years. 
There’s an effort to show a glint of humor and benevolence. 
But, when you reflect, you see the eyes actually had only 
about as much humor as the slits in a medieval fortress which 
allowed the people inside to look out but nobody else to 
look in. 

Q Are public pictures posted about of the present rulers 
of Russia? 

A There is a striking change. Photographs often show 
Prime Minister Malenkov, but only once do I recall seeing 
him pictured alone. Usually there are other pictures of 
Molotov, Voroshiloyv or Khrushchev. And all these pictures 
are neither as obtrusive nor of the heroic size of Stalin and 
Lenin. 

Q Has Leningrad revived from the wartime siege? 

A We saw few traces of damage. It’s a very beautiful city. 


VISITING A HOUSEWIFE— 


Q Did you visit any individual dwellings there? 

A Yes, when strolling about one afternoon with a member 
of the Municipal Council and one interpreter. This was an 
old palace, badly damaged by war and rebuilt as an apartment 
house. We knocked on several doors without reply. 

Q How did you get in finally? 

A After a great unlocking of locks and loosening of bolts 
from inside, a housewife appeared but not too happy to have 
visitors—at least, until I spoke in English. She then brightened 
up greatly. 

Q What was the family? 

A The husband managed a factory, she said, and a 
daughter had completed an education to be a choral director. 
Although dinner was being cooked for relatives to celebrate 
the daughter’s approaching marriage, the housewife insisted 
on showing us the hospitality of wine, tea and cakes. She 
got terribly excited. 

Q Was the talk long? 

A Long enoug!. for the housewife to say she didn’t know 
whether her dinner guests would believe my visit had oc- 
curred. She didn’t identify English, but only grasped it was 
a foreign language. There certainly was the impression here 
and elsewhere that many Russians wanted to know more 
about the outside world. 
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This announcement is neither an offer to sell nor a solicitation of an offer to buy any 
of these Debentures. The offer is made only by the Prospectus. 


$100,000,000 
Continental Oil Company 


Thirty Year Sinking Fund 3% Debentures 


Dated November 1, 1954 Due November 1, 1984 


Interest payable May 1 and November 1 in New York City. 


Price 101'4% and Accrued Interest 


Copies of the Prospectus may be obtained from only such of the under- 
signed as may legally offer these Debentures in compliance 
with the securities laws of the respective States. 


MORGAN STANLEY & CO. 
BLYTH & CO., INC. THE FIRST BOSTON CORPORATION GOLDMAN, SACHS & CO. 
HARRIMAN BEST. & CO. KIDDER, PEABODY & CO. LAZARD FRERES & CO. 
LEHMAN BROTHERS SMITH, BARNEY & CO. F. S. SMITHERS & CO. 
STONE & WEBSTER SECURITIES CORPORATION UNION SECURITIES CORPORATION 


WHITE, WELD & CO. DREXEL & CO. SALOMON BROS. & HUTZLER 


October 28, 1954. 
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Hispilalily 
in the 
Heart of New York 


Here in a superbly central East 
Side location, New York’s famous 
Hotel Biltmore offers all that is best 





in gracious service, quiet luxury This book shows how to 
and distinguished cuisine. Near all load and unload box cars containing 
midtown business, shopping, enter- Evans ‘‘Damage-Free” equipment. In- 


stalled in box cars on 39 Class | 
railroads, the “DF” does away with 
shipping damage and dunnage costs, 
cuts loading and unloading time, is 


BI I | MORE provided by railroads for use of ship- 
pers at same rate as ordinary cars. 


tainment centers. 








Madison Ave. at 43rd St. Send for free book today. 
TELETYPE: NY 1-3494 Evans Products Company, 
Elevator from Grand Central Terminal Department AA-11, Plymouth, Mich. 
Frank W. Regan David J. Martin 
President Vice President 
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| News - Lines 


What you as a businessman 
CAN and CANNOT do 
as a result of federal court 
and administrative decisions: 





INCOME TAX. You can sometimes 

avoid paying an income tax on stock 
that you receive from a corporation as 
salary. The U.S. Tax Court holds that 
stock distributed as salaries to a com- 
pany’s two stockholders, substantially in 
proportion to their prior stock owner- 
ship, is not taxable income. 


* * * 


CHARITABLE CONTRIBUTION. You 

can, for tax purposes, usually con- 
sider that a charitable contribution is 
paid at the time of delivery of the check. 
The Internal Revenue Service says that 
such a contribution is paid when the 
check is delivered unless there are re- 
strictions as to time and manner of pay- 
ment of the check and _ provided, of 
course, that it is later cashed. 


* * * 


FLAMMABLE FABRICS. You can 

find out from the Federal Trade 
Commission about changes in its regula- 
tions under the Flammable Fabrics Act. 
The Commission formally adopts the re- 
visions in the form previously announced. 


* * * 


EXPORT CONTROLS. You can now 

export more than 20 additional com- 
modities to most countries without get- 
ting a license from the Commerce 
Department. Items for which export con- 
trols are relaxed include certain industrial 
machines and parts, gas and air com- 
pressors, and parts and accessories for 
railway equipment. Licenses still are 
needed for shipment to Hong Kong, 
Macao and Communist-controlled areas. 


* * * 


INSECTICIDES. You can now get 
from the Government a copy of the 
Commerce Department’s revised com- 
mercial standards for household insecti- 
cides. To obtain a copy of revised CS72- 
54, send 10 cents to the Superintendent 
of Documents, Washington 25, D. C. 


* * * 


EXPORTS. You can apply from 

December 1 through December 15 
for a license to export selenium and its 
compounds during the first quarter of 
1955. These filing dates are established 
by the Commerce Department’s Bureau 
of Foreign Commerce. 
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IMPORTS. You can, as an importer, » 
count on a reduction in the number MICHAELS ADJUSTABLE AST 

of documents that you must provide for 

the Customs Bureau. Under new regula- KEEP DOORS CLOSED 


tions, importers will turn in fewer certi- 
fied documents giving information about ..-help eliminate drafts and air currents... keep out dirt 
and dust...compensate fc> expansion and contraction of 









consignees and the selling prices and na- 
ture of goods to be shipped. doors, and close as nearly as possible, a door of any type. 
Made of extruded bronze, Michaels Astragals are available 

idles in several styles, two of which are illustrated here. 
BUSINESS LOSSES. You can ask 
your tax collector about changes in 
the tax rules on carry-over of net oper- 
ating losses. The changes are made by 
k the Commissioner of Internal Revenue 
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ms to comply with an act of Congress. Mas berries) 
at * * # 
n- : Type E 
. TAFT-HARTLEY ACT. You cannot may be applied to either wood or hollow is for bullnose hollow metal 
In expect to silemta a: tile thet vous metal bevel doors, or as a stop bead. ot wood doors (double acting). 
T- é . s Pi . 

employes, during a union organizing ‘ My ara 

campaign, may not wear, on the job, Write today for descriptive literature and prices. 

buttons with such phrases as “Don't Be 
- a Scab.” A National Labor Relations OTHER MICHAELS PRODUCTS 
ms Board trial examiner finds that an em- © Aluminum Doors _—® ‘Store Fronts ® Grilles and Wickets 
is ployer was unreasonable in banning such * Bronze Doors * Bank Screens *® Kick and Push Plates 
* s. (This case has been re- ® Elevator Doors and Partitions © Tablets and Signs 
k. een | ( a orn yal we ° © Name Plates ® Check Desks ® Cast Thresholds 
at viewed by the Labor Board.) © Push Bars ® Stair Railings © Extruded Thresholds 
he es a © Lettering © Lamp Standards © MI-CO Parking Meters 
eo © Marquees ® Inurnment Urns © Museum Trophy Cases 
y UNION CONTRACT. You cannot Literature on any or all Michaels products will be sent on request. 
of always count on the Labor Board’s 

not calling an election for your plant just THE MICHAELS ART BRONZE C 0., INC. 

because you have negotiated a contract 242 Scott Street, Covington, Kentucky 

with a union. NLRB says that a contract Since 1870 the name Michaels has been a symbol of exceptionally high quality 
an which has been worked out but not 
de placed in a formal written document is $a ayy. $ $ 
la- not a bar to an election among employes a et $ SP oa 

; "as iN 

ct. covered by such a contract. th e ENN" 
re- * * 
d. AMERICAN 

TRADE LAWS. You cannot look for ‘ 

the Supreme Court any time soon APPRAI SAL 
Ww to throw out the “nonsigner” provisions company 
m- of State “fair trade” laws legalizing retail- sciiee 
et- price maintenance. The Court refuses to Poe nt 
ce J teview a series of cases where State velntins Suffering from a 
yn- courts in New York and New Jersey had re . a ” 
‘ial upheld the federal McGuire Act, which freight freeze-out 
m- legalized price-maintenance agreements na P 
for — binding nonsigning retailers as well as in the West 
° eeee 

are — those who signed the agreements. End Wraps 
ng, Problems If freight costs are eating away at your 
as. + * © KEEP WRAPS AIRED, Western profits, move to the CENTER of the 









ww DRY AND “IN PRESS.” market! That means the center of greater 
WP buying power, too. For example, California is 
© SAVE FLOOR SPACE. 20.6%* above the U.S. average. 


{ Many other important industrial firms have 
rh) solved this problem by locating a plant in 
‘ . Santa Clara County, California. Why not visit 


DISCHARGES. You cannot legally 

comply with a union demand that 
get you fire a worker because he accepted 
the § a wage less than that established as 


- | the union scz lee Mikael wulinn | nta_ : 
. th: ene le. The Labor Board rules Provide check- this vital area at the southern tip of San 
cti- at a union acted illegally in insisting room efficiency. Francisco Bay? An on-the-spot investigation 
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ent ence that the fired man was a member 
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A new gasoline, maybe. A better motor oil, or an im- 
proved grease. 


It’s Union Oil’s department of calculated discontent 
where we tear apart the very best we and our com- 
petitors have been able to do. 


Our premium gasoline—Union 7600—is a good 
example. 


We adapted this super-fuel from high octane aviation 
gasoline and introduced it in the West shortly after the 


end of World War II. 


The product was so successful that it’s only in the 
last two years that we have been able to make enough 
7600 to satisfy demand. 


Yet all the time 7600 was in short supply we con- 
stantly improved it. This called for countless advances 


through the years. 
Why—when our customers wanted more than we 


could make as it was? Why—when we had to plow 











back our hard-earned money into the improvements? 

Why? Simply because we wanted the finest possible 
product to keep our present customers satisfied—and 
help us to win new ones. 

This illustrates again the basic difference between 
America’s free economy and any other. By furnishing 
the opportunity for a reasonable profit, the American 
system creates intense competition for your favor. 

Asa result, you enjoy constantly improving products 
and the highest standard of living yet achieved by man. 


UNION OIL COMPANY 


OF CALIFORNIA 


Your comments are invited. Write: The President, Union 
Oil Company, Union Oil Building, Los Angeles 17, Calif. 








Trend of American Business 








24th and N Streets, N.W. 
Washington, D. C. 


Here, stripped of political overtones, is what the top analysts of the 
Government see ahead for next year: 

Business activity is to stay close to present levels. 

‘Defense spending is expected to keep on declining, but the drop will be less 
than from 1953 to 1954. Spending by State and local governments is to keep on 
rising, as it has for the last several years. 

Inventory trimming by business is likely to diminish in months ahead. 

Business investment probably will continue in _a downtrend, but outlays for 
the year 1955 may about equal 1954. There is a chance that more rapid deprecia- 
tion rates now allowed for tax purposes will encourage investment. 

Construction boom is expected to keep on. 

Consumer spending probably will stay near present levels. 

Add that up and you get the prospect for business stability in 1955. 


























Those are the conclusions presented in the annual Outlook Conference of the 
Department of Agriculture. They represent the findings of the Government's 
expert appraisers from all departments. They are offered as background to aid 
farmers in planning production for the coming year. 





Farmers are told, as a result, to expect about the same net income next 
year as the 12.5 billion dollars they wili get this year. 

Total cash income from farm marketings is expected to show a drop in 1955, 
chiefly because of acreage controls on wheat end cotton. 

Farm production expenses, however, are expected to dip a bit, too, leaving 
net income about at this year's level. 

Domestic demand for food products is expected to be about the same next year 
as this year. Foreign demand is expected to rise, particularly for cotton, 
wheat and tobacco. Farm export outlook is improved. 











This appraisal of business trends is confirmed from other quarters. 

Businessmen on the Commerce Department's Business Advisory Council expect 
1955 to show somewhat higher activity than 1954, but probably below 1953. 

Economists polled by F. W. Dodge Corporation foresee a moderate increase in 
business activity next year. This group predicted the mild downturn in 1954 
that eventually developed. 

Steel industry expects higher operations next year even if use of steel does 
not increase. Reason: Steel inventories now are so low that they must be 
replenished. That means a rise in mill output. 








When it comes to a longer view, optimism soars. The prospect for 1965 
presented to the Outlook Conference is this: 
Government spending for goods and services--95 billions. 
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TREND OF AMERICAN BUSINESS~- (Continued) 


Business investment in houses, plant, equipment--80 billions. 

Consumer spending for current wants--360 billions. 

Total spending--535 billions. 

That compares with the 1953 record of close to 365 billions. It is set 
forth as a reasonable expectation by Dr. Grover W. Ensley, Staff Director for the 
Joint Committee on the Economic Report. 














These figures are only the bare bones of America's possibilities. As 
interpreted by Dr. Ensley; they present this prospect for 1965: 

A_work week of about 36 hours, on the average. "A three-day week end is 
something to look forward to in the years ahead." 

Federal taxes at rates 15 to 20 per cent below present levels. 

A 30 per cent increase in “real” income per person, after taxes. 

This outlook is not given as a forecast. It is a projection of what to 
expect from American growth trends, barring wars and severe depressions. It 
conforms to President Eisenhower's goal of a 500-billion-dollar output by 1965. 











Government is about to take a closer look at recent mergers. 

Federal Trade Commission notes that a third wave of mergers seems to be 
under way in U.S. industry. First wave came at the turn of the century in the 
"trust forming" era. Second wave came in the 1920s. 

Both earlier merger trends were eyed critically by public and Congress, say 
FTC officials, so the current trend is getting no new treatment. 

Under particular scrutiny are mergers in these industries: baking, paper, 
textiles, dairy, chemicals, autos, primary metals. 














FTC intends to find out why mergers are made. To diversify production? To 
lessen competition? To promote business growth? Because an acquired firm 
failed? To integrate operations? Answers are expected to be valuable. 


Financial strength of leading companies probably explains why smaller firms 
are inclined to merge. That's the reason given for auto mergers. 

Ford Motor Company, for example, reports assets of nearly 1.9 billions. 
But Ford is not by any means the largest U.S. corporation. 

Standard Oil of New Jersey tops the giants, with assets of 5.4 billions. 

General Motors comes second, with 4.4 billions. 

U.S. Steel is third, with assets of 3.2 billions. 

Also ahead of Ford are Socony Vacuum 0il Company, with 2.2 billions in 
assets, and Standard Oil of Indiana, with 2 billions. Below Ford in asset value, 
but close to it, are E.I. du Pont, Texas Company, Bethlehem Steel, Gulf Oil. 




















Surplus farm products are to be reduced a bit by barter. 

Department of Agriculture reports that as much as 105 million dollars' 
worth of farm surpluses is to be traded to other countries in exchange for 
strategic materials and other materials needed by the U.S. 

Barter operations are said to be based on firm commitments, or on deals now 
under definite negotiation. However, they will not dent surpluses much. Govern- 
ment had more than 3.9 billion dollars' worth of surpluses in inventory on 
August 31. Then there were price-support loans for 2.2 billions. 

Farm surplus problem is unlikely to be solved very soon. 
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Announcing UNIWAC 120 


The new electronic computer 
that cuts operating costs — 
tightens management controls. 


You’ve heard of Univac, the data- 
processing system that eats up 
mountains of paperwork in a flash of 
electrons. Now here’s Univac 120, the 
advanced punched-card computer that 
makes hundreds of calculations and log- 
ical decisions in a fraction of a second. 


for punched-card electronics 


See how Univac 120 races through 
complicated problems of production 
control and engineering design. How it 
saves machine steps on payrolls and 
cost records. How it saves manpower 
on billing, accounting, sales analysis 
and other records. 

What’s more, with Univac 120 you 
can afford to get many special reports 
that take guesswork out of manage- 
ment decisions. It will dig out basic 


facts and figures that up to now have 
cost too much or taken too long. 

Why not put it squarely up to us to 
show you how punched-card electron- 
ics can pay its way several times over 
in your organization? Room 2117, 315 
Fourth Avenue, New York 10. 


Electronic Systems 








Finance Week 











TAX BREAK FOR OLD FOLKS 


Form Just Out Shows Ways to Save Money 


Most people who are retired 
are to find their incomes stretch- 
ing further from now on. They 
get big tax cuts. 

New forms make it clear some 
study will be needed to get all 
the tax relief offered to older 
people. It’s not too early to start 
figuring. 


People retired after 65—also some 
who retire earlier—are in line for the 
biggest grant of tax relief offered to 
any group of individuals in this big 
tax-cut year. 

Tax benefits piled on top of tax bene- 
fits mean that some older couples will 
pay no tax at all on $6,000 or $7,000, or 
more, of 1954 income. If you're in this 
group, it’s time you started figuring out 
how to claim the tax savings held out by 
a generous Congress. Official forms with 


new schedules for tax relief now- are 
being issued. 

Main things to watch for, depending 
on your situation, are illustrated in the 
tax form and chart below. The major 
items are a new rule for taxing an- 
nuities, and “tax credits’—that means 
tax cuts—on dividend and _ retirement 
income. If you check the illustrations 
closely, you'll be a long jump ahead in 
planning to claim these tax savings. 

New annuity rule is to help many 
annuitants—though not all. 

In the past, Government has taxed a 
part of your lifetime-annuity income 
equal to 3 per cent of the annuity’s cost 
to-you. That much was “income.” The 
rest was a return of capital and there- 
fore tax-free. 

Under the new rule, you'll figure the 
tax-free amount of your annuity by re- 
lating the cost of the annuity to the total 
payments you should receive if you live 
out your normal life expectancy. If you 
outlive your expectancy, you get a bonus, 
since the tax-free grant will be for life. 


Annuitant in the example shown is 
taxed more than before, rather than less, 
under the new rule. But many will be 
taxed less than before. And nobody will 
find later on that he suddenly is required 
to start paying taxes on his entire annuity, 

Keep in mind, in claiming this tax re- 
lief, that only the cost to you can be 
included in the figuring. Contributions 
to an annuity for you by your employer 
—un'less they were taxed as income to 
you—can’t be counted. Also, you'll have 
to subtract from cost any amounts that 
you already have received tax-free. 

Dividend income also gets tax relief. 
In making out their returns next April 
15, retired shareholders—and, of course, 
others—will count their first $50 of divi- 
dend income as tax-free. Then, after 
figuring their tax in the regular manner, 
they'll get to take a direct cut amounting 
to 4 per cent of the rest of their divi- 
dends received after last July 31. 

For an example, the couple illustrated 
counts $100 of dividends as _ tax-free, 
since both man and wife own shares and 





Retired People Will Figure Tax Relief on This Form ... 





Schedule K.—CREDIT FOR RETIREMENT INCOME. 


(See instructions for definitions and other details) 





Li ttnti 


7. Total tentative credit on this return (total of columns A and B, line 6) 





























lf separate return, use Column B only. If joint return, use one column for husband and A B 
one for wife. 
Did you receive earned income in excess of $600 in each of any 10 calendar years before 
LL SC i6GS 5 555Gb 64 bas oa he Shenae’ sgee¥'gsecekb S44 0 vabaend ae ae I v0 O No pas Yes CT No 
If answer above is “Yes” in either column, furnish all information below in that column. 
1. Retirement income for taxable year: 
(c) For taxpayers under 65 years of age: 
Enter only income received from pensions and annuities under public retirement 
systems. (Do not enter pensions, annuities, and retirement pay from Armed Forces). |$ Se 
(b) For yo on 65 years - age and older: ; ‘ dated 
Enter total of pensicns and annuities, retirement pay from Arm orces, interest, | 
rents, and dividends included in gross income in this return.......ccseeeeseeeeess 1S. 300 oo s (200 0o 
Limitation on Reti tI 
2. Enter here amount shown in line ] or $1,200, whichever is lesser...........00+ aaeene $ / 2¢ eo S$ {200 00 
3. Deduct: 
(a) Amounts received whammy year as  peaggeend es yen! the 7 
Security Act, the Railroad Retirement Acts, and certain other exclusions from 
gross income. ( IN oe ee Wan ccat bat opis eous b O60 @.4 9 46 Tae oo oo 00 00 
(b) Compensaiion for persona! services received in the taxable year 1954 in excess of $900. 1909 /)\00 00/00 
(Line 3 (b) does not apply to persons 75 years of age or over.) 
4. Total of lines 3 (a) and 3 (b).....ccccccesecccccces oébesenes 
Balance (line 2 minus line 4) 
6. Tentative credit (20 percent cf line 5) 





on Reti t Credit 





10. Retirement income credit. 
is smaller. . 





8. Amount of tax shown as item 7, page] .........eeeeeeeeeee 
Less: Credit for dividends from line 8, Schedule J, above 
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get dividends. And their tax credit comes 
to $50. 

Retirement income gets another item 
of tax relief that, for most older people, 
will be even more important. 

A new rule, put simply, says this: 
Retired people will get a tax cut equal 
to 20 per cent. of their first $1,200 of 
retirement income. “Retirement income,” 
though, is narrowly defined, and _ that 
$1,200 limit will be reduced by most 
kinds of tax-free income received. To 
help you figure out how to get this re- 
lief, a form is filled out below. 

First problem is to figure out whether 
youre eligible for this tax relief. To 
qualify, you must have earned—in wages, 
salaries or fees—at least $600 a year in 
each of 10 past years, any 10. If you 
have been a farmer or business owner, 
count 30 per cent of your profits as 
“earned income.” If you are a widow, 
youll automatically meet this test if 
your husband earned $600 a year in any 
of 10 past years. 

Note that, in the example below, both 
husband and wife meet this test. So, 
since each has retirement income, each 
gets to claim a tax credit. In “community 
property” States, a wife usually will 
qualify if her husband does. 

Next step is to list as much “retire- 
ment income” as possible in order to 
clam the 20 per cent credit on a full 
$1,200 if you can. If you are younger 
than 65, you get to list only your pen- 
sions or annuities from a public retire- 


ment system. Social Security pensions 
and Armed Forces retirement pay don’t 
count, 

If you‘re 65 or older, though, you do 
get to list military retirement pay, and 
these other items as well: dividends, in- 
terest, rent, annuities and pensions—other 
than Social Security pensions. If you re- 
ceive rental income, it’s “gross rents”—be- 
fore subtracting expenses—that you list. 

Take special notice, however, of the 
rule that these amounts may be included 
only to the extent that they are taxable 
income to you. That is, tax-exempt in- 
come may not be counted in the $1,200 
base for a retirement credit. The tax-free 
part of annuity income, for example, does 
not count. 

Next step is to see whether you have 
any income that might reduce your 
$1,200 tax-credit base. Social Security 
and Railroad Retirement benefits that 
you receive personally—but not your 
wife’s or children’s—reduce that limit 
dollar for dollar. So do almost any other 
tax-free pensions—except pensions to 
military personnel retired for disability. 

Disability compensation to veterans 
reduces the $1,200 limit, but compensa- 
tion for injuries or illness under work- 
men’s compensation—or under accident 
or health insurance plans—does not. 

Be sure to note, though, that the tax- 
free portion of your income from a pri- 
vate annuity does not serve to diminish 
your $1,200 retirement-credit _ base. 

(Continued on page 100) 





Gross income 

Less dividend exclusions 

Less annuity exclusion 
Remainder (adjusted gross) 

Less deductions* 

Less personal exemptions 
Remainder (taxable income) 
One-half taxable income 
Tax on this half 
Multiply by 2 

Less dividend credit 

Less retirement credits 
Tax after credits 


*Deductions assumed to be 10 per cent. 





Income of this couple is $6,600, composed of a company pen- 
sion of $1,600; a $1,200 deferred annuity that cost $7,500; divi- 
dends of $2,500 split evenly between man and wife; interest of 
$300; earnings of $1,000 from part-time work. 


Tax saving under new law: $442 


UNDER OLD UNDER NEW 
LAW LAW 
$6,600 

975 
5,625 
563 
2,400 
2,662 
1,331 


$6,600 
100 
500 
6,000 
600 
2,400 
3,000 
1,500 
266 300 
532 600 
—_ 50 
460 
532 90 
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VIRGINIAN LINE 


CABINETS 
——— a 





world’s fastest 
visible 

Completely new . . . completely 
different . . . designed for easier, 
speedier reference and posting, en- 
gineered for maximum strength, 
made to precision specifications, 
finished a new light, warm color... 
a new high of efficiency and beauty 
in visible equipment. 


NEW COLOR—Greytan . . . a light warm color, 
pleasingly harmonious with modern office 
machines and furnishings. 


| NEW APPEARANCE—choracterized by crisp, 


prismatic, functional lines. 

GREATER STRENGTH— maximum rigidity achieved 
by formation of shell and reinforcing members. 

GREATER CONVENIENCE — with more capacity, 
wider label holders slanted for improved 
visibility, more finger space. 

EASIER TO USE—intermembered slides forming 
partitions between trays, nylon rollers and 
rubber stops reduce friction, provide smooth. 
speedy, quiet action. 


For more information write for 
illustrated brochure No. 1040, 


zs NEW acme 


GREYTAN 
FINISH 








Stands match color 
and design of the 
cabinets. 

Removable end 
panels provide for 
expansion and yet 
retain smooth one 
piece appearance. 











Acme Visible Records, Inc., crozet, vircinia 


Representatives in all principal cities 
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Next time—use a ScotTissue Towel! 


(Just one.does the Job) 


SCOTT PAPER COMPANY 
Chester, Pa. ScotTissue ® 


















In the past 24 
months, 31 new in- 
dustries have moved 
to Tampa! 

— Steady population 
gains are creating a big, new local 
market for many types of business. 

Tampa is the distribution center 
for Florida’s richest trade area where 
population increased 47% between 
1940 and 1950. 

Tampa’s deepwater port puts the 
expanding markets of Latin America 
within easy, economical reach. 

Since 1950 many Tampa industries 
have enlarged their operations to 
keep pace with Tampa’s growth. 

Get the facts on Tampa—as a loca- 
tion for a main or branch plant, 
distribution warehouse or regional 
office. Florida’s leading industrial 
area offers you a real opportunity— 
to grow! 

FREE BROCHURE .- For new, 
factual, economic survey of Tampa, 
write G. N. Holtsinger, Chairman, 
Committee of 100, Greater Tampa 
Chamber of Commerce. 


anpa 


HILLSBOROUGH COUNTY, FLORIDA 


100 





In 
good 
company 





Look over the advertise- 
ments in this issue. You'll 
notice how many differ- 
ent kinds of business and 
products find it advan- 
tageous to advertise in 
“U.S. News & World Re- 
port.” Ask your advertis- 
ing agency for their facts 
on how the “magazine of 
essential news” may fit in 
your own advertising pro- 
gram. 








Finance Week 





. . . $532 tax bill cut 
to $90 by new benefits 


Neither does tax-free income from life 
insurance. 

Finally, earned income that you re- 
ceive in excess of $900 in the year will 
reduce the $1,200 limit, unless you're 
at least 75. If you are 75 before the end 
of the year, your wages, salaries, fees 
and the like won’t count against you in 
figuring your tax credit. 

Now, if you have any of the $1,200 
base left after subtracting all these items, 
you can multiply the figure by 20 per 
cent. That’s your tax credit. 

All together, these tax benefits can 
wipe out a big part of a retired person’s 
tax bill. In the example, the tax is cut 
from $532 to $90. That will be laborious 
to claim, but easy to take. 





Tax Deadlines to Watch 


NOVEMBER 15. Employers de- 
posit income and Social Security 
taxes withheld in October if 
more than $100. 


NOVEMBER 30. Manufacturers, 
retailers, others deposit excise 
taxes for October if more than 


$100. 


® Gamblers, bookmakers pay tax 
on wagers accepted in October. 


DECEMBER 1. Employes file new 
withholding certificates, Form 
W-4, showing number of exemp- 
tions to be claimed in 1955 if 
different from number claimed 
in 1954. New tax law allows an 
exemption to be claimed for a 
child who earns more than $600 
if less than age 19 or, regard- 
less of age, if a student: and for 
a nonrelative dependent who is 
a member of the taxpayer's 
household. 


DECEMBER 15. Employers depos- 
it income and Social Security 
taxes withheld in November if 
more than $100. 


® Corporations pay final install- 
ment of 1953 income tax—5 per 
cent. 


DECEMBER 31. Manufacturers, 
retailers, others deposit excise 
taxes for November if more than 


$100. 


® Gamblers, bookmakers pay tax 


on wagers accepted in Novem- 
ber. 
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HOW YOU CAN HELP YOUR EMPLOYEES 
MEET MAJOR MEDICAL EXPENSES 


Equitable offers management a way to lighten the burden of ruinous medical bills for its employees 


A heart attack...cancer...a bad acci- 
dent. These can happen to your em- 
plovees and their families! 


A prolonged illness or a serious ac- 
cident can pile up staggering medical 
bills. As a result, an emplovee who 
returns to work deep in debt may be 
distracted and worried — unable to 
keep his mind on his job. 


The problem management faces 


Modern management— in cases like 
this—is sympathetic and under- 
standing...and aware of a funda- 
mental obligation. 


Equitable offers an answer: three 


basic Group Major Medical Expense 
Plans, anv one of which can be 
adapted to your company’s needs. 


This type of protection is vital, 
whether or not your employees are 
now covered by the usual medical 
and hospitalization plans. 


How the Equitable Plans work 


These far-reaching Equitable Plans 
help your emplovees pay for costly 
major medical expenses — bills for 
physicians, surgeons, medicines, hos- 
pital, professional nursing care and 
other items that can quickly wipe out 
an employee's life savings. 


The cost of this insurance is amaz- 
ingly low compared to the protection 
it gives you and vour employees. 

Your Equitable Representative 
can help you bring to-your emplovees 
—and to vourself—peace of mind. 
The Equitable also offers Individual 
Major Medical Expense Policies, for 
both you and your family. 


EQUITABLE 


LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY OF THE U. S. 


HOME OFFICE: 393 SEVENTH AVE., NEW YORK 1,N.Y. 








MINUS 


p—PLUs & 


Recovery of business activity has gained 
momentum and now shows up in pro- 
duction, freight movements, retail 
trade and employment. 

Steel mills scheduled output at 74.3 
per cent of capacity in the week ended 
October 30, the seventh straight gain. 
Tonnage was 20 per cent above the 
August low. Demand is strong for 
sheet steel, suggesting heavy orders 
from auto and appliance manufac- 
turers. 

Television producers turned out 217,900 
sets in the week ended October 15, 
almost equaling the record of 220,000 
made in October, 1950. 

Factory output climbed to 128 on the 
indicator in the week ended October 
23, 3 per cent above July and the best 
rate since November, 1953. 

Freight carloadings increased to 746,- 
007 in the week ended October 23, 
highest this year and only 7.3 per cent 
below a year ago. It was the smallest 
year-to-year decline since October, 
1953. Loadings of manufactured goods 
jumped to 369,734, only 6.2 per cent 
below a year ago, the smallest margin 
since December, 1953. 

Nonfarm jobs rose 285,000 in October. 
Unemployment fell 358,000. 

Department-store sales averaged 114 
on the indicator in the first 23 days of 
October, a rate above that of any 
month since June, 1953. 

Auto production, soon to rise steeply, 
will bring a further lift to business 
activity. Output fell to about 245,000 
cars in October, but will soar to at 
least 450,000 in November, perhaps 
550,000 in December. 

Business done by household-appliance 
manufacturers is improving over a wide 











front. September shipments of wash- 
ing machines, driers, refrigerators and 
home freezers were above both August 
of this year and September of 1953. 
Earlier this year, shipments ran below 
a year ago. ‘ 


Appliance inventories have been cut to 


the bone. Production, as a result, re- 
sponds promptly when shipments rise. 


Companies With 
Assets Under 
$250,000 






1947 ‘48 "50 ‘S51. '52 ‘53 ‘54 


{2d Quarter Each Year) 
Source: Securities and Exchange Commission 
©1954, By U.S. News Pub. Corp. 


Since last spring, washing-machine 
stocks of manufacturers and distribu- 
tors have fallen about a third, refrigera- 
tor stocks almost a half. 


Investors will find some new influences 


affecting securities if business con- 
tinues to pick up. 


Falling interest rates can no longer be 


counted on to bring profits on bond 
purchases. Prices of U.S. Government 


Latest Indicators of Business Activity—— 





bonds slipped between October 16 
and 25, yields rose. 


Capital needs of the U.S. economy, 


heavy even during the business de. 
cline, will rise in a business recovery, 
Money for long-term investment js 
now flowing at a heavy rate into mort. 
gages, State and municipal bonds, 
Corporations may need more bank 
credit now that payrolls are rising and 
inventory purchases are larger. The 
Treasury may offer new bonds to pay 
off maturing debt, soaking up invest- 
ment money. 


Supply of capital might shrink. Individ- 


uals would spend more, save less. The 
Government would see less need for 
an aggressive easy-money policy. 


Stock prices would lose one bullish in. 


fluence if interest rates rose. The yield 
on common stocks has fallen to 4.46 
per cent, only 1.33 more than the yield 
on corporation bonds. A year ago 
stocks yielded 5.73 per cent, 2.19 
more than bonds. 


Corporate profits, rising in a period of 


business recovery, would still remain 
as a bullish force. 


Profits of manufacturers, shown in the 


top chart, began to turn upward in the 
second quarter. Many companies, how- 
ever, failed to share in the gains. 
Large companies fared best. Small 
ones were hit by.competition and by 
a loss of defense business, as_ large 
companies did mor? of their own de- 
fense work and cut down on subcon- 
tracting. Small companies, however, 
will find profits rising again in a busi- 
ness recovery. 


Adjustments have been completed now 


in many lines of business. The trend 
of activity seems to be upward. 














| | (1947-49=100) 
* ADJUSTED FOR SEASONAL VARIATION 
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YOUR NEW PLANT WILL GROW IN THE ERIE AREA 


INOUS.T R-Y 


TRANSPORTATION 


RESIDENTIAL 


| Sawhill Tubular Products, Inc., Sharon, Pennsylvania, makers of welded 
steel tubing, cold drawn carbon, alloy and stainless steel tubing. 





Why the middle-sized town is 


@ Middle-sized towns in the Erie area 
are the logical sites for locating new 
plants—and the reasons are many 
and sound. 


More comfortable living conditions, a 
fuller social life and more convenient 
recreational facilities for personnel 
result in higher morale and greater 
production. 


Erie Railroad 


SERVING THE HEART OF INDUSTRIAL AMERICA 


industry’s best bet 


Middle-sized towns are plentiful along 
the Erie, and these locations also tie 
in with the Government's Dispersal 
Plan for industry. 

The nation’s largest single consumer 
and industrial market is to be found 
in this rich Erie area where one-third 
of the nation lives. Here also you have 
coal, oil, iron, sand, lime, salt, rubber, 
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gas, chemicals and other basic materials 
along with a great variety of finished 
parts and products. 


Industry is served by the dependable 
Erie Railroad which connects direct 
with New York Harbor for export 
business, and offers unsurpassed service 
between New York and Chicago and 
nationwide by connecting railroads. 


For more detailed infor- 
mation, send inthe 
coupon below. Your re- 
quest will be handled in 
strict confidence—and 
without obligation. 


D. M. Lynn, Assistant Vice President 

Industrial Development—Room 522-F, Erie Railroad 
Midland Building, Cleveland 15, Ohio 

Dear Sir: We are interested. Please send us your Specification 

Card on which we can list our needs. 


Company 


Zone State 








The 


PICTURE 


that speaks to 
tiie delome scelale 





Only 23 years ago modern all-electronic tele- 
vision was made possible by Dr. Allen B. 
Du Mont’s development of the cathode-ray tube. 
Now the television picture “speaks in tongues” 
to all the world. It is the fastest-growing form 
of communications... with tremendous possi- 
bilities for better understanding between men 
and nations. 


And still the vision of DuMont looks ahead, 
to bring ever-better television to more and 
more people! 

Today Du Mont-installed stations, Du Mont 
transmitters and telecasting equipment are 






Write for free 40-page booklet, 
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serving from Alaska to Argentina, across the 
Pacific and around the globe. New powerful 
low-cost DuMont transmitters bring practical 
television to vast areas. Farsighted Du Mont 
design permits stations everywhere to expand 
economically as their audiences multiply. 


In other fields of communications, too, 
Du Mont electronic engineering continues to 
speed progress. Industrial television has been 
greatly advanced by Du Mont. Radar and loran 
for national defense... originally developed 
from pioneer Du Mont discoveries ...are con- 
tinuously improved by new Du Mont contribu- 
tions. Mobile radio communications for police 
and fire departments and for military use are 
made better by Du Mont skill and knowledge. 


Every step ahead in communications means 
better living for the world. And so Du Mont 
vision works around the clock, across the cal- 
endar, to help the world “get together!” 


“THE STORY OF TELEVISION,” 


Allen B. Du Mont Laboratories, 
Executive Offices, 750 Bloomfield Avenue, Clifton, N. J. 










GOVERNMENT 

33% MANUFACTURING 
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DU MONT TRANSMITTERS, STATION AND MOBILE EQUIPMENT 
are extending better, more economical communications around the world, 
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RIO DE JANEIRO e WASHINGTON e GENEVA 





>> Not how the Americans vote but how much coffee they buy is the big question 
for coffee producers gathered in Rio de Janeiro from all over Latin America. 

Coffee prices have been going down--both on U.S. grocery shelves and in 
coffee-growing countries. Big American buyers of coffee in Latin America have 
been holding back, expecting further declines in green-coffee prices. 

Result: a spreading crisis. Brazil is in a serious financial jam and may 
have to cut imports from the U.S. even further, unless coffee buying picks up. 
Now Colombia doubles already high import taxes on a long list of so-called 
nonessential goods, as coffee prices decline. 

For American exporters, booming markets become shrinking markets. 

Coffee growers, meanwhile, put their heads together in Rio to see what can 
be done to combat the coffee-price slump. These are grower associations, 
private groups with no power to commit governments to any course of action. 














>> Nevertheless, it's as well to realize that these growers in Rio are 
discussing concerted action on minimum selling prices and limits on production. 

Coffee cartel, being talked about, will be very hard to get agreement on. 

Brazil is by far the lowest-cost producer in Latin America. But, since 
spring, Brazil has been losing coffee sales to competitors because of her high 
minimum export prices and unrealistic exchange rates. If Brazil can straighten 
out her financial mess and pursue a realistic coffee policy, she can (and 
probably will) undercut her competitors in price. This situation doesn't lend 
itself to the setting up of a coffee price or production agreement. 

It's more likely that the coffeegrowers will recommend to their governments 
that coffee be placed on the list of materials for which Latin-American coun- 
tries will seek assured floor prices at the Inter-American Economic Conference 
opening in Rio November 22. But the U.S. will never agree to anything like that. 











>> American buyers, now purchasing as little Brazilian coffee as possible, are 
waiting for upcoming large harvest in Colombia, Central America and Mexico. 

Brazil is getting in a real jam on coffee. Domestic price-support 
operations will be continued, Brazilian officials say. But the weak coffee 
market may force a change. Everyone remembers vividly how the Brazilian 
Government bought, held and finally burned millions of bags of coffee in the 
‘30s in futile efforts to support coffee prices. 

Big loans made to Brazil by the U.S. Export-Import Bank and the Federal 
Reserve Bank (N.Y.) are mere palliatives, many experts think. A drastic 
deflationary policy, including a severe austerity program and a sharp devalua- 
tion of the cruzeiro, is necessary. And further U.S. help may be needed. 
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BUSINESS AROUND THE WORLD-- (Continued) 


>> What all this means to American coffee drinkers is that the price of their 
favorite beverage is more likely to go down than up. But no spectacular price 
moves are expected. Coffee supplies are adequate for the American market. 

U.S. exporters may now find that markets, not only in Brazil and Colombia 
but also in Central America (heavily dependent on coffee exports, too), are not 
quite so lush as formerly. These countries have been living rather high on 
their coffee dollars. They will still do well, but the -bonanza days are not 
likely to be here again for a while. 








>> Foreign traders everywhere will be keeping close tabs on the efforts in 
Geneva to revise rules governing world trade. The 34 member countries of the 
General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade have invited some 20 other countries to 
join them in bringing GATT up to date and perhaps broadening it. 

GATT includes most major trading countries of the world and was originally 
set up in 1947 with strong U.S. support. Under GATT's aegis, tariffs on more 
than 55,000 items have been either reduced or bound against increase. 

Chief aim of GATT is the breaking down of trade barriers among its members. 
In general, members grant "most favored nation" treatment to all other members 
(i.e., tariff cuts given to one member are given to all)s Members also agree to 
remove such trade curbs as import quotas, export subsidies, etc. 

But loopholes were allowed in order to get support of many countries ina 
weakened financial condition after the war. Thus, a member can claim it is 
having balance-of-payments difficulties and slap restrictions on imports of 
dollar goods. This has happened time and again and still exists in many 
countries. It's one of the things in GATT that the U.S. wants changed. 

Another exception to the removal of trade curbs is the "imperial prefer- 
ences” by which British countries get tariff breaks in sterling-area trade. 
Imperial preferences have been allowed to continue for a "transitional" period 
after the war. The U.S. wonders if the transitional period isn't over by now. 











>> Updating GATT is going to cause plenty of headaches in U.S. and abroad. 

GATT has never been submitted to the U.S. Congress for ratification. 

President Eisenhower has determined that it should be--early in the new 
session of Congress. That will complicate things for U.S. delegates at Geneva. 

Export subsidies, import quotas and unilateral decisions to raise import 
duties on such items as watches, all these are used by the U.S. and aren't 
sanctioned by GATT, except under special circumstances. 

U.S. use of escape clauses and loopholes in GATT will be open to serious 
questioning in Geneva by other members. But U.S. officials are not in a 
position to agree to the closing up of such loopholes because of domestic 
political and economic considerations. 

Congress won't ratify GATT unless there are loopholes to take care (for 
example) of the big program for disposing of farm surpluses abroad. Nor will 
Congress ratify if the U.S. isn't allowed to restrict imports of farm products. 

American officials in Geneva will have to say that U.S. laws can't be 
changed to fit GATT. But they will also say that the U.S. is pointing toward 
freer trade and won't abuse any GATT loopholes. 

U.S. position on GATT is anomalous. U.S. wants discriminations against 
dollar goods wiped out or toned down. It also wants to be able to curb foreign 
imports and subsidize exports. Can the U.S. have its cake and eat it, too? 
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COMING FOR YOU: many mouth-watering, 
rib-clinging dinners featuring tender, succulent 
roast duck—thanks to your hunting skill, your 
wife’s cooking magic, and the unsung miracle of 
dependable home freezing. COMING FOR THE 
DUCKS: weeks or months of unrelenting, bitter- 
cold storage in your home freezer, which may use 
up to 85 feet of leakproof Bundyweld Tubing to 
carry refrigerant gases so elusive that they can 
rush through openings invisible to the human eye. 





Bundyweld Steel Tubing is 
the only tubing double walled 
from a single metal strip, 
copper bonded through 360 
{ 


Hidden lifelines of Bundyweld Tubing have helped 
maintain high standards of refrigerator and home freezer 
dependability for over 20 years. Refrigeration manu- 
facturers, in their drive to provide top product perform- 
ance, give you the unmatched protection of Bundyweld. 


BUNDYWELD TUBING 


“The lifelines of refrigerators and freezers” 
BUNDY TUBING COMPANY e DETROIT 14, MICHIGAN 


of wall contact. Manufactured 
by the world’s largest pro- 
ducer of small-diameter tub- 
ing, Bundyweld won’t leak, 





will transmit heat efficiently. 








(This poge presents the opinion of the Editor. The news pages are written by other staff members independently of these editorial views.) 











THE BATTLE GOES ON 


BY DAVID LAWRENCE 


MERICA HAS JUST PASSED through one phase of a 

tug-of-war between rival ideologies and is about 
to enter another. For the elections held this week mark 
merely a temporary realignment of forces in the strug- 
gle between those who want to confiscate private sav- 
ings and those who believe in the right of the individ- 
ual to conserve the fruits of his toil. 

The battle for power is worldwide. It is particularly 
intense in all the: English-speaking democracies. 

In Britain, Australia and New Zealand the conserva- 
tives for the last three years have had only a bare mar- 
gin over the socialists. It has been nip and tuck on eco- 
nomic issues. 

In this country, while the Democratic Party has a few 
conservative leaders influential especially in the han- 
dling of legislative business in committees, the radical 
liberals are pressing them on the issue at every 
turn. With the 1956 election only two years away, these 
radicals will be tempting their Democratic brethren of 
the conservative-liberal branch of the party to join 
them on key roll calls in their main strategy—to put 
the Republican Administration in a hole politically. 


Inside the Republican Party, to be sure, there is 
division, too. Some of it is due to differences of opinion 
about the handling of the anti-Communist issue, but 
there are more penetrating factors than this producing 
dissension in the Republican Party. For the most part, 
the discord is due to a tendency by some Eisenhower 
lieutenants to be lured into the paths of radical liberal- 
ism. 

The Republican Party, far from being the reactionary 
or stand-pat institution its opponents on the Demo- 
cratic side like to have the public believe it to be, is to- 
day largely a conservative-liberal party. The Democrat- 
ic Party, on the other hand, is dominated mainly by a 
radical-liberal group, primarily of labor leaders who 
have seized control. 

It is sometimes claimed that the Republican Party is 
opposed to the intervention of the Government in the 
economic life of the nation. But the principle of inter- 
vention has been an accepted fact in American public 
policy since the foundation of the Republic when tariff 
protection for “infant industries” was proclaimed by 
Alexander Hamilton. It is axiomatic that no political 
party can long remain in power if it is indifferent to the 
public welfare. 

The varying degree of such intervention by the Gov- 
ernment—the extent of controls to be exercised by the 
state in peacetime—is the core of the perennial issue. 












For the forces of confiscation seek constantly to attain 
complete government control of business and the own- 
ership of basic industries. Resisting this trend have 
been the champions of private enterprise—a system 
with a record of achievement and industrial progress — 
unparalleled in the world. 

The public interest, of course, demands competition 
and continued enforcement of the antitrust laws so that 
large business shall not destroy small business. In cer- 
tain fields where natural monopoly exists, as in electric 
power, the Government, moreover, must continue to 
protect against abuse in rate-making. But it is a far cry 
from proper regulation to the erection and continued 
ownership by the. Government of steam electric plants 
in direct competition with private industry. 

It is, however, primarily in the area of taxation that 
the tug-of-war is most conspicuous. The pressure con- 
stantly exerted by certain labor-union leaderships, 
which for years accepted the counsel of out-and-out 
Communists, is for a heavier and heavier tax on success 
and thrift. The pernicious doctrines of enforced “re- 
distribution of wealth” are being brazenly offered again 
in free America. 


An inflationary trend of many years due to 
New Deal excesses and wartime expansion—threaten- 
ing to lead to national insolvency—has been reversed by 
the Eisenhower Administration. But the dikes will not 
hold if the politicians interpret this week’s election re- 
sults as a mandate for more and more inflation. 

The battle of our political parties for possession of ~ 
the powers of government is not between the conserva- 
tive liberals of each of the major parties. For these two 
groups have much in common and often act in coalition 
in Congress. The fight is between all conservative lib- 
erals and the radicals who would usher in the “welfare 
state.” This would mean a program of confiscation of 
savings and the gradual destruction of the private- 
enterprise system by government competition. 

The stumping tours and political telecasts of the 1954 
campaign are over. The 1956 campaign for Congress 
and the Presidency begins this week. The real struggle 
now is transferred to the halls of Congress, where the 
tug-of-war will be resumed. 

America cannot be successfully infiltrated by Com- 
munists. But it can be destroyed from within. Its eco- 
nomic vitality can be sapped if the radical liberals— 
the twin brothers of the Marxist Communists in social 
and economic philosophy—are permitted to domi- 
nate both political parties. 
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3 Cheers.-- for the Holidays 


This KENTUCKY TAVERN GIFT 
DECANTER will flatter your friends. 
The rare quality of the whiskey 
makes. it especially appropriate for 
those ‘hard to buy for’’ names. 
a Es . 

adil mts pos — yp 


cay 


Everybody will get a boot out of the 
clever KENTUCKY TAVERN “BOOT 'N 
BOTTLE!” The whiskey is too good to 
keep, but the boot will find adozen uses 
as a novel Holiday decoration piece. 


Always in cood taste... 


Smart Gifts of Fine Whiskey 


Got a man to buy for? A week-end host? 
bial LEATHERETTE CASE is rich in design 
for the masculine eye and taste! A per- 
fect idea for business associates. 


Here’s the smart way tO breeze through your gift 
list with “something out of the ordinary!” Al- 
ways appreciated, these smart Kentucky Tavern 
Holiday Gift Packages cost no more than the 
regular bottle! As gifts they'll reflect your perfect 
taste... because the saste of Kentucky Tavern 


has made it The Aristocrat of Bonds. 


Designed by Glenmore...the House 
with the floliday Spirit... 


KENTUCKY 
STRAIGHT 
BOURBON 
BOTTLED IN BOND 
100 PROOF 





The Beer Thai 


Made Milwaukee ‘mou: 





The same “‘Scotchlite” that gives ty and night visibility to highway advertising 


REFLECTIVE SHEETING 
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Th The! ‘4 
The Boer The! Moce Milmenhec bemeous The Beer That Made Milwaukee famous 
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| will double the SELL of your trademark emblems, too! ord 





INC, ~ f= 


STANDARD 
STATIONS 





Reflectorized emblems like these SELL 24 hours a day on trucks, buses, storefronts, cars—everywhere 


The ideal material for your advertising - materials. And ‘‘Scotchlite” Sheeting Jasts 
and point-of-sale signs—‘“‘Scotchlite” Re- ...for years in any climate. Fully reflec- 
flective Sheeting. ‘‘Scotchlite” is easy to — tive, it gives full-color day and night sell- 
apply; is color-fast and crack-proof. Sticks ing power to your trademark or selling 
to glass, porcelain, stainless steel, alumi- message. For complete information and a 
num, and other surfaces usually con- free sample emblem, just mail the coupon. 
sidered poor for applying ordinary sign 
poe oe oe ee ee CLIP and MALL = ee me eee 


4 r 
7 REG v S&S PAT OFF ~ | j 
| MINNESOTA MINING AND MFG. CO. j 
| St. Paul 6, ‘Minn. (US-114) | 
; Please send me complete information and a free | 
pee I sample emblem of “Scotchlite” Reflective Sheeting. 
| | 
REFLECTIVE SO Cee A Mai eke ptcheeecebiceci mks. I 
I | 
i COIN oe cu 05 e bngeacades.cc ccc tgteaqesawee tiie 
° + Rs wn winnaar aad taba ee ewiMiWeereeeeeeeeeeeeene 
yy The term “‘Scotchlite” is a registered trademark of Minnesota City a ea Zone State | 
yy Mining and Mfg. Co., St. Paul 6, Minn. General Export: 122 E. " Ss am 
42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. In Canada: London, Ontario, | | am intersted in “Scotdiiiie” for... 5.00 cccwreccceses | 
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Canada. 








